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CHAPTER X. 
CONCENTRATIVENESS—ITS ABUSES. 


“ Grandfather, how old are you?—you look verys very 
old, and you sit, sit always in the same place.” | 
_ “I am eighty years old,Sam, and when you get to be 
as old you will be glad to sit still in one place too.” 

“Yes, but father says you never roved about much, 
and that you never moved in your life; that you were 
born in this house, and have always lived here.” 

“ Well, is not that right? I am fond of old houses, and 
old ways; I see no good in chopping and changing about. 
Your father’s work-shop was once mine; there I learned 
my trade, and there he learned his, and there I hope you 
will learn yours.” 

“ Indeed, but I won’t though; for it is a dark, dingy, 
ugly hole, and there is no room to turn round in. Why 
can’t a mechanic have a cheerful place to work in? I 
am sure he can, and be all the better for it: only look at 
Mr. White’s shop.” 

“ Yes, grandfather,” said Ben, “and it is there I mean 
to learn my trade; the breeze from the windows keeps 
the shop cool in summer, and the new stove below keeps 
the whole place warm in winter. His apprentices are 
better off than any others about here. Father’s shop is 
as hot as a furnace in summer, and we are too cold to 
work in winter; for the old ten-plate stove does not half 
warm it. Grandfather, why did you not put the windows 
in on the west side, and why did you not make one pair 
of stairs to go up inside, too ?” 

“Oh, you have such grand notions, Ben, ll got from 
neighbour White, he will ruin you all. Here am I, 
eighty years of age, and excepting that I have lost the 
use of my legs from rheumatism, nothing ails me. If 
I had been one of your roving men, maybe I should not 
now have had a bed to lie ca. But I contrived to make 
enough to maintain me as long as I lived.” 

“I wish, grandfather, that you had not bought that 
annuity, for then you might have left each of your grand- 
children three hundred dollars, and now they get no- 
thing.” 

“ And they deserve nothing—let them work as I did. 
I'll tell you what, Ben, charity begins at hime; I saw 
how things were going, and said I to myself, now, if I 


don't look out I shall have to go to the poor-house; for . 


here my Peter, that’s your father, he has a houseful oft 
children and an ailing wife, and it is as much as he can 
do to make both ends meet, so there will be but little 
share for me; and besides, I like to sleep down stairs, 
and how could I do that in such a house as yours? No, 
no, said I, better to live in the old homestead to the last; 
so I scraped what little money I had together, and 
bought an annuity. I can afford to live well and keep a 
man to take care of me—look out sharp, and follow my ex- 
ample, boy.” 

“ But, grandfather,” said little Sam, “ did you never do 
more than work for yourself? for father says you put 
him out to a trade when he was twelve years old, and 
that he never cost you a farthing from that time.” 

“ Well, why should he? I gave him a year’s school- 
ing before he went to a trade, and his master had his 
services for his clothes and food. I had enough to do to 
get along, I assure you, for work was scarce and we got 
but little wages then. Some people wanted me to set up 
for myself and take apprentices, but I knew better than 
all that; the most I ever did was to put up the shop your 
father has and take in job work.” 

“ But did you do nothing but work, work, work from 
one year’s end to the other—did you not build houses 
for yourself; did not you teach young men their trade, 
did you not—?” 

“Did not I what?—thank you for nothing, master 
Ben, not I. I had no apprentices, and I built no houses. 
The small one I live in here, I pay your father rent for, 
ag I sold it to assist in buying my annuity. My father 
left it to me, and your father bought it of me, sv one of 
you will stand a chance of getting it from him.” 

“Oh my! does father make you pay rent?” said little 
Sam, “ never mind, grandfather, when I am a man you 
shall live rent free.” 

“ And where will I be then, think you? why, in twenty 
years from this I shall be a hundred years old. I shall 
have enough to pay my rent till then, I fancy, if I live 
80 long, and as to your helping me when you grow up, 
that is all in my eye.” 

“Why, grandfather, how tiresome it must be for you 
to sit and co nothing all day long; and father says you 
have never read a book since you left off work twenty 

“ No, I never took to reading; and, to be sure, time 
does hang sadly on my hands: if I had but kind neigh- 
bours it would not be so bad, but no one comes near me, 
and your father is as bad as the rest.” 

“ But mother comes here every week, and Sally and 
Betsey spend every Sunday afternoon with you.” 

“ Yes, but your mother is an ailing body, and talks of 
nothing but her aches and pains, and Sal and Beck sit 
and gape, and yawn, and fidget all the time they are 
here, so that I would rather they would stay away ; when 
I say be off, girls, they go with as much pleasure as if I 
had given them a rosy apple.” 

The boys had nothing more to say, and after catching 
flies and tormenting the cat, they left the old man to his 
merited solitude. Old Giles wus, as he said, eighty 

ears of age, and in the whole course of his long life he 
had not done a good turn to a human being. He went 

on the principle of keeping within a certain limit, and 
of taking care of his old age, which was commendable 


_ enough, and it should always be borne in mind, but from 


feelings very different from those'that influenced him. 
A person should take care of himself likewise from be- 
nevolent motives towards others. He should never over- 
work himself, lest he should get sick and give other peo- 
ple the trouble of nursing him ; but, at the same time, he 
should be industrious and frugal, and lay up money, that 
he may have something to live upon when he can no 
longer work. No one cared for old Giles; he was not - 
even a chatty man, all his talk was scandal; he was a 
fault finder, and had something disagreeable to say of 
every one; he even spoke ill of his son and daughter-in- 
law, and complained bitterly of his grandchildren’s ne- 
glect. If a neighbour did sometimes drop in, he was 
sure to have some complaint of ill usage and neglect. 
Every body despised him for sinking ail his money in 
an annuity; even if he had no children and grand- 
children, still the money could be left to maintain a poor 
bedridden man, or to build a school-house, or to buy a lot 
of ground for poor mechanics’ children to cultivate as a 
vegetable garden for their parents. 

I cannot imagine a more despicable creature than old 
Giles, and as to reverencing his gray hairs, why should 
such gray hairs as his be reverenced? How different it 
is with an old woman; she may be poor, she may be 
ignorant, she may be foolish, but, poor, ignorant, and 
weak as she is, there is one redeeming point, she is indus- 
trious—a woman works to the last. Old Giles’s wife 
was as much like him as possible, but, when she had 
mended his clothes and put the house in order, she work- 
ed for her grandchilden, or knit a pair of stockings for 
some aged person or other; and she had a little sage, or 
catnip, or thyme to give away to a poor or a rich neigh- 
bour, for the rich are often dependent on a poor neigh- 
bour for little things of this kind. Giles never thought 
of buying an annuity while she lived, for she saved him 
the wages of a servant, and his economy made a hundred 
dollars a year, as the house was ‘his own, quite sufficient 
to maintain them; he fared even better than he did now 
on three hundred and fifty. He talked a great deal about 
“my old woman,” and how “my old woman took care 
that he wanted fr nothing.” 

It was true enough, his old woman did wait on him 
and cater for him; why, I have heard him ask her for a 
glass of water when he knew that there was none in the 
house, and that she would have to go to the well for it, 
leaving her work, and maybe her cup of tea, for he some- 
times wanted water at breakfast and tea. Every Sunday 
she took out his clothes for church and got his shaving 
things ready ; nay,she used to brash his Sunday shoes, and 
hat, and coat, every Saturday afternoon, fog he was a hard 
and exacting man, and with him my old woman meant 
my negro wench. I don’t want to excite any pity though 
for old Mrs. Giles, for bad as was her estate she was not 
worthy of much better treatment, as she fell very will- 
ingly into the base thraldom of so poor a creature as her 
husband. It is very likely that if she had been the 
stronger of the two, she would have domineered over him 
in the same manner, She did talk of her old man, to be 
sure, but not in the exulting way that her husband called 
her his old woman. 


It is wonderful to think how two people could be so 
much alike in their ways and dispositions; as to her in- 
dustry, she had to cook, and wash, and bake, and scrub, 
and scour, and sew, and whitewash the house, but that 
was part of a woman’s hard fate. No, I should not call 
it hard fate, for women in general do not consider it 
hard. Mrs. Giles did, but she had no choice, it was ex- 
pected of her and she did it; her old man would have 
scourged her with his eye, if not with his tongue, if any 
thing had been amiss. At the age of sixty he left off 
working at his trade, for he was tired, he said, of being 
at every one’s beck and call. His wife, exactly his age, 
would have liked to leave off work too, but that would not 
do, although she was full as well entitled to sit with her 
hands before her and fret, and find fault, as her husband. 


She had a number of children, but they died when very 
young; Peter, their eldest, was therefore the only one, 
and he was no comfort to them. Driven from home at 
the early age of twelve, and not allowed to eat a meal at 
home, even on Sunday, the boy had no strong attach- 
ments, he had no longings for home, as, when there, he 
was not allowed to do a thing he liked todo. A young 
man’s recollections of home are, first, his mother’s tender- 
ness and her untiring efforts to promote his pleasures and 
comforts. Then he thinks of the nice rye bread and 
yellow, batter, with some savoury mess for tea, and pie 
and milk for supper, and a cupboard to which he could 
always go when he had a scant dinner at his master’s 
table. He remembers how by a little coaxing he could 
get any thing he wanted from his mother, even money, 
that scarcest of all scarce things in a poor man’s house; 
and he often, very often, with a tender sigh, when he is 
working hard under the burning sun, or in the bitter 
cold of winter, thinks how she comforted him in the even- 
ing when he had suffered with heat or cold, and how 
svon he was comforted; but now, who was there to care 
for him since that tender mother was gone. 

But Peter Giles felt nothing of this; there was no 
money for him, no cupboard to go to, for his mother 
never had any thing nice in it, even if he could have the 
liberty of ransacking it. There are some people who live 
and die without making pickles, or preserves, or pies, or 
new-year cakes, or nice little odd things, either for their 
children or friends. Common bread, stale butter, a rem- 
nant of pork, or veal, or a lump of hard cheese, wet brown 
sugar and poor tea, constitute their breakfast and sup- 
per, year in aud year out. Now and then they make 
a batch of short cake, hard and tough, and that lasts for 
a week or ten days, but there is no other variety. Their 
dinner consists of pork and potatoes, or a piece of fresh 
meat, sometimes tough and sometimes eatable ; and, two 
or three times during the latter part of the summer, when 
no one thinks of eating it any more, they dress a mess of 
salad with hot vinegar and fried pe These people are 


good thriving mechanics too, and the women are hard 
workers, drivers, in fact, who scrub, and cleafi, and patch, 
and turn, and 7 their souls out. They haye no time 
for any thing drive work ahead. I have known 
many ooh never could tell veal from lamb, 
nor tongh from tender, never knowing the comfort of 
having a loin of mutton jointed before it was put down 
to roast, and who scarcely ever tasted a drop of tea in 
their own house that was not smoky. 

* Mrs. Giles was a woman of this kind, and she actually 
raised a good character for herself before and after she 
died. She was called a hard-working, pains-taking, in- 
‘dustrious woman, and one that would do her neighbours 
a good turn if her husband would let her.. But this was 
no such thing, for in her heart she was as cold as he 
‘was; yet, she knew the value set upon a benevolent dis- 
position, for she assumed a virtue though she had it not. 
She never cultivated her benevolent feelings, never allow- 
ed herself to be tender-hearted even to her own and only 
child; calling her cold and indifferent treatment by the 
fine name of prudence, and a just consideration for his 
future welfare. “I know Peter,” she would say; “ if I 
give an inch he will take an ell, and we want the ell for 
ourselves.” But, poor woman, the ell was useléss to her, 
for by the time the ell was wanted she died. »From the 
beginning to the end of their long life, Giles and his 
wife never deviated from the one narrow policy. They 
never moved out of their little, hard, contracted ways. 
They had the bump of concentrativeness with a vengeance. 


(To be continued.) 


THE 
Three Bras of Woman's Bite. 


By Elizabeth Elton Smith. 


PART THE THIRD. 
CHAPTER I. 
Eighteen years have passed away, and the world dates 
from a new era. 
And was Catharine changed? 
Changed! Yes. Eighteen years ought to work a 
change in a human heart, or man is dall indeed. What 


fearful tice incaleates! How that was. 


once mysterious, becomes plain—how much that, in the 
presumption of youth, we believed we grasped now soars 
above our ken in the sublime darkness of “excessive 
light!” The opinions of the sternest philosophers even 
are tinged by their feelings—they are tainted by the cru- 
cible through which they pass; and can those of a woman 
hardly arrived at maturity be founded solely on the rock 
of eternal truth? Is the wife and mother of forty likely 
to be swayed by the same prejudices as the loving girl of 
twenty? Are we to wander over the surface of the globe, 
to see human beings under an infinite variety of aspects, 
and to retain all the narrow exclusiveness of our days 
of mental babyhood? Oh, no! Experience should effect 
changes; must, with all rational beings, produce innova- 
tions—they are the result of its lessons. It should im- 
plant enlarged charity where bigotry lurked before; should 
exchange presumption for humility, rashness for caution, 
precipitance for habits of investigation, passion for reason. 

Still was Catharine beautiful. The soft light hair yet 
retained its glossy profusion. The figure was somewhat 


more luxuriant, and its grace was that of dignity rather ~ 


than the airy elegance which had been its distinguishing 
charm in youth. Her complexion had hardly lost a tint 
of its peculiar delicacy ; a pure life, a pure mind, pure air, 
are stanch friends to beauty—its. sure preservers from 
premature decay. Who could believe, that the suns of 

_forty summers had shone upon that smooth fair brow ? 
The fact required all the unanswerable evidence afforded 
by the appearance of the blooming girl of eighteen who 
stood by her side, and called her mother. 

Mrs. Hamilton and her daughter stood on an elevated 
terrace commanding a landscape possessing almost every 
variety of beauty. ‘To the north the horizon was skirted 
by a long line of blue hills, and the intervening country 
was rugged and uneven. Looking to the south and west, 
the eye was gratified by a view of the perfection of a 
highly cultivated valley, teeming with the promise of all 
the riches of husbandry, having the appearance of a vast 
succession of gardens. A broad river might be traced as 
far as the vision could reach, from the west to the east, 
where it joined the “ father of waters.” There in all its 


grandeur foamed the most magnificent of sensible objects — 


—the sublime, the glorious ocean; and on this the two 
were gazing with rapt attention. 

“Can any thing on earth equal this?” asked the 
youthful beauty, her starry eyes glittering with emotion. 
“ Why, why, my dear mamma, do we leave a home where 
we are so happy ?” 

“To secure our happiness by performiug our duty. 
Your father’s presence in London is necessary to the 
well-being of hundreds, and it is fitting that you, dearest 
Helen, should be acquainted with that world which you 
are to inhabit. Here you have too much the habit of de- 
pending on us, and mental strength, like physical, de. 
generates if not exercised. We must treat our minds 
much as we do our bodies, if we would preserve their 
strength and their activity.” 

“ And after all, I certainly have some curiosity to see 
a place of which one hears so much, and to know people 
whose names are in the history of our country. Only it 
is painful to look round and think, that one is forsaking 
a place so very beautiful for dismal streets, for which it 
impossible one can ever feel any thing like an attachment.” 

“You are mistaken. Men who possess vast wealth, 
have been known to prefer the dark and dingy houses in 
which they have acquired it to spacious mansions in the 


4 


midst of the finest country in the world. Jian is alto- 
gether a creature of habit.” 

“ Mamma,” said Helen after a pause of a few minutes, 
“T am curious to know whether—whether—recent cir- 
cumstances have not made it more desirable, in your 
opinion, that I should be presented this season, than you 
might have thought it if—ifthose circumstances had 
not oceurred ?” 

“ Decidedly. At present you yourself are not able to 
decide on the reality of your attachment to Sir Alfred 
Maitland, far less to rely on its permanence. In the 


opinion of your father and myself, your union with a man at 


so every way excellent, is calculated to secure you as fair 
a share of happiness as falls to the lot of humanity, but it 
would be a fatal error to marry on a preference—a fancy, 
which, after all, may be but the result of ignorance and 
inexperience. You would, indeed, have. reason to con. 
demn your parents, dear Helen, if they allowed you to’ 
form an indissolable engagement, without affording you 
the means of gomparison. Moreover, you possess that 
which all men desire, wealth, Being introduced into life, 
to speak conventionally, as an heiress, shoals of admirers 
will flock round you as moths round a torch. The ordeal 
which is to try you is a severe one but i aie 
for Sir Alfred’s sake and your own.” 

“ He need fear nothing,” said Helen, her €o 
ing with the excitement of her feelings. “ He 
despise myself if greate® wealth, greater splendour, or 
more distinguished qualities even, were capable of ren- 
dering me inconstant! Such as Maitland is, I have loved 
him with an affection beyond'the power either of time or 
circumstances. In the whole range of temptation, I am 
persuaded that none exists which could alienate my heart 
from him.” 

“ Suppose that he were to desire the seperciling!” exid 
Mrs. Hamilton. “ Are you quite sure that you can rely 


deepen- 


on his firmness—his constancy? You mustbeprepared _ 


not only for the change in yourself, but in him.” 


“ And I can answer for one equally as for the other,” ’ 


replied Helen, with a glow of indignation. 
Mrs. Hamilton sighed. 


“It is wiser, my child,” she said, “though ae 


for youth, to doubt the permanence of any earthly f 
—any human affection.” 

Dreadful !” said Helen, with “Can 
I not rely on your unchanging love, mamma, on the 
steadfast affection of papa ?” 


“ They are,the holiest instincts implanted by nature, 


parts of ourselves. They are hardly subject to the same — 


possibilities as attachments which, after all, are bat the 
effect of accident, and consequently more dependent on 
the will or on circumstances.” 

The silence was for some minutes unbroken. The 
thoughts of both lay too deep for words; the one was 
somewhat melancholy from experience, the other from 
anticipation. 

Presently Colonel Hamilton joined his wife and dau 
ter. Both looked an enquiry, and the cheeks of the la 
were pale with anxiety. 


“ Maitland is all that might be expected of him, dearest _ 


Helen,” he said, answering those speaking glances; 

“ quite sure of his own constancy, relying, with as much 
firmness as could be required from a lover, on your 
fidelity, but nevertheless satisfied that the meditated pro- 
bation is necessary to the future happiness of both. He 
will shortly follow us to town, and he is to be received as 
an intimate friend ought te be, but your conditional en. 
gagement is not to become matter of publicity, nor is he 
to enjoy any of those privileges which will naturally be 
consequent on its avowal. You are satisfied, I hope, 
Helen, that all has been done with a view to your ulti- 
mate happiness; and surely mine is involved in that of 
my children.” 

“I am satisfied,” said Helen, « and Maitland does me 
justice. He shall never have cause to repent his reliance 
on me.” 

“ Be not too sure, my child. However, Maitland is now 
on the bridge with your brother, and I have told him I 
shall not forbid your walking in that direction.” 

Helen smiled gratefully, and, with a heightened colour, 
glided away. 

“I think we may hope that our wishes will be realised,” 
said Colonel Hamilton, watching the retreating figure of 
his child. 

“ With me doubt predominates,” said Catharine. “With 
her brilliant advantages, such success must attend her in 
society, as is likely to be too captivating to her lively 
imagination ; men of qualities much more dazaling than 
Maitland’s will hover round her, and offer their homage ; 
and how will her inexperienced mind be able to decide 
how much is paid to her wealth, how much to herself? 
Besides, she will rarely meet Maitland but in the world, 
and his excellences are most apparent in retirement. His 
somewhat reserved character necessarily obscures his 
higher qualities among strangers, and his modest appre- 


ciation of himself will be no advantage, when he is sur-_ 


rounded by people who view their own-endowments on 
an exaggerated scale, and are never impeded by any 
diffidence from impressing strangers with the same 
opinion.” 
“ Memory will be in Maitlanid’é favour, and the very 
_ imagination of which you speak _ lead her to dwell 
upon the past.” i 
“ May itbeso! My own renders 
me doubly cautious of promoting it’ by any undue in- 
fluence. If it vecurred now, and she were! into so- 
ciety afterward, wretched indeed would she be, if she then 
first pereeived and regretted the absence of those more 
showy qualities in him which the world so overvalues! 
What would be our remorse, if, by injudicious precipita- 
tion, we had hurried on a marriage which, in such a case, 
could be productive only of misery? I could not justify 
myself to use persuasion to forward a measure which ap. 
pears to me desirable. My influence would, doubtless, be 
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4 exerted to prevent aft impradent ‘©orineetion, but never to 

| promote one, how mach soever even my judgment might 
be in its favour ; it is ian ge to > play with the hearts of 
our children.” 


‘wishes, and a child so affectionate must be influenced by 
them, venefating as she does, as she ought, the intellect, 
the principles, the excellence of her mother.” 
“ And the noble disdain of falsehood, in all its forms, 
_ of her father, I should add, if we were bandying compli- 
ments,” said Catharine, with a smile. “It is right that 
we should possess that degree of influence of which you 
speak, and, in accordance with that perfect truth and 
* _ eandour which have marked our conduct to our children 
from their earliest infancy, I have told Helen the precise 
nature of our present feelings, and why it is that we have 
objected to any decided engagement between her and 
Maitland.- What people call management I have gene- 
_ rally found to be bad policy, to say nothing of the base 
perversion of truth which it generally implies.” 
“ Helen’s wealth exposes her to great temptations; 
~ Lady Darley would have been a wiser friend to her god- 
‘child if she had equally divided her large fortune among 
our children.” 
 “ All my entreaties, and they were urgent, could not, 
as you. Know, prevent this unequal distribution. My 
poor aunt desired thus to testify her exceeding fondness 
for our first-born, and she silenced my hints at the in- 
justice of such a proceeding, by reminding me, that Stra- 
: eey would ultimately inherit the title and estates of your 
aa family, and that your present property would form a pro- 
j vision for Catharine not much inferior to the dower she 
gave to Helen. The necessary wepces of her 
+ wealth our child is, I think, prepared for, and she has 
sense enough to estimate, as it deserves, the adulation 
{ with which the world will honour the heiress. We have 
 -- not followed the unwise plan of educating ‘our children 
in ignorance on any point that concerns them. I have 
good hope that we shall reap the advantage of fencing 
their understanding against danger, instead of blinding 
them to its existence. Helen knows well all her advan- 
tages of person, mind, position ;“and, instead of being 
vain and arrogant, she is humble and grateful, for she 
has the habit of asking that question which lays the axe 
to the root of all pride,‘ What hast thou that thou didst 


‘not receive 7?” 
2 CHAPTER I. 


“Let me tell you, Greville,” said Lady Sophia Cleve- 
Jand, “that your country cousin, as you call her, would 
be an admirable partie even for you.” 

“When I approach the end of my career, possibly,” 
said the premature man of fashion, who had not yet 
numbered twenty summers. “The wealth of all the 
* Rothschilds would not tempt me to bestow myself on a 
hoyden from the Highlands. I really think it would be 
advisable to cut the Hamiltons altogether. It is paying 
too dear for family connections to surround oneself with 
Goths whom no decent man could patronise.” 
~ “ And pray, Mr. Greville Cleveland, if I may presume 
> to ask a gentleman of your elegance the question, how 
comes it that your superlative wixcoin has arrived at the 
conclusion that these people are Goths?” 

“Partly from your ladyship’s hints,” returned Mr. 
Cleveland, carelessly : partly from Stark’s more explicit 
declarations, that the mamma was always a pattern 
woman, even in her best days, and that is a class for 

‘which, I am proud to say, f inherit your abhorrence.” 
“I wish you inherited my dislike for quoting people 
ee questionable as Mr. Stark. I very much disapprove 
of your intimacy with that man.” 

Mr. Greville Cleveland favoured Lady Sophia ts a 
stare of the most unequivocal surprise. 
“TJ really imagined myself a model of filial 
said he, “by choosing as my ‘fidus Achates,’ a person 
so decidedly patrenised by my mother.” 

“ Patronised!” said Lady Sophia, angrily. “ Yes, as 
oné patronises any thing that contributes to one’s amuse- 
ment, or is positively useful. Mr. Stark is admitted 
here as a mime or a messenger.” 

“And I patronise him because he is both decidedly 
useful and agreeable to me; again I defend myself on 
your principles.” 

“ At your age your father’s wishes might be supposed 

~ to.influence your choice of companions.” 

“ Pardonnez—that is quile new doctrine,” interrupted 
the youth, flippantly. 

“ And Mr. Stark is his aversion,” pormed Lady Sophia. 
“So long as Stark was a mere littérateur he was not so 
objectionable, but since he has found rouge et noir more 
profitable than satire, 1 doubt whether you will ultimate- 
ly have much reason to congratulate yourself on his ac- 
quaintance.” 

The young man rose, and affected to be occupied with 
the bijouterie that crowded a mother-of-pearl table near 
him. 

“ As an only son,” resumed Lady Sophia, “ you may 
possibly overvalue your, advantages. Ample as Sir Gre- 
ville’s income may appear, it has never yet covered his 
expenses ; consequently the estates are encumbered, and 
my property, as you know, belongs to younger children, 
represented by Augusta.” 

“Thrice happy Augusta—ter quaterque beata !” 

“ Abominable!” said Lady Sophia, indignanfly. “If 
my wishes have no weight with you, at least pay suffi- 
cient deference to my experience to leave off a habit that 
must condemn you among any people worth knowing. 
If you wish to be detected immediately as a novice, with 
all the rust of academic life about you, quote your detest- 
able Greek and Latin: otherwise, forget that you have 
ever learned them.” 

“I wish I could,” said her son, with ludicrous solem- 
nity ; “ but, alas, my Eton discipliae is all too recent.” 

And with a yawn intended to express at once careless- 
ness, independence, and the precise quantity of ennui a 
well-bred man ought to feel in the society of his mother 

_ and sister, the heir of the house of Cleveland sauntered 
from the apartment. 

“The most impracticable of human beings!” said 

_ Lady Sophia, with a sigh that was at least sincere. “ His 
intimacy with Stark is a real misfortune.” 

“I must confess your objection to that person appears 
as inexplicable to me as to Greville,” said Augusta Cleve- 
land, coldly. “It is strange that you should deem a man 
evidently sogreatly in your confidence an improper as- 
. sociate for your son.” 

's countenance changed, and she subdued, 


“Nevertheless, Helen cannot ~~ be sensible of owr | 
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reproach ‘aan theschild from whom, in one sense, she 


assuredly had not deserved it. 
“Do not,” she said after a short pause, “allow Gre- 


' ville’s absurd opinion to influence yours. The Hamiltons 


are not Goths, rely on it; nor will oe find the new 


heiress a rival despised.” 


“T always make it a point to forget Greville’s opinions. 
One needs not burden one’s memory with nonsense.” 

“Very. true,” replied Lady Suphia, with one of her 
blandest smiles. “ And really, my love, Mrs. Hamilton, 
pattern woman as she doubtless was and is, has certainly 
claims to consideration which are not likely to be disal- 
lowed in society. In her young days, there were many 
who thought her positively beautiful, and I have heard 
she is in excellent preservation. Consider the advantage 
to beauty of a life of repose, exempt from all anxiety! 


Then, you know, she is bringing out her daughter—re- 


puted a beauty—known to be an heiress, _ Lady Darley 


had an immense fortune-to bequeath, of the whole of 


which this girl is the independent possessor, unencum- 


bered by any condition except that of bearing the name - 


and arms of Darley, time-honoured as they are.” 


“She is fortunate,” said Augusta, with the air of a - 


person géné by a narrative of facts quite uninteresting to 
her. 

“ And dangerous,” returned Lady Sophia, with a look 
the significance of which was not to be mistaken, “ Men 
are proverbially fickle, and he who is conscious that he 


4 


may roam through the parterre of beauty and fashion, | 


and cull what Hower he will, may too possibly deem that 
fairest which is newest.” 

_A’slight increase of colour was perceptible on the 
elegant cheek of her ladyship’s exquisitely Leura 


daughter. 


“T perceive you understand me,” resumed Lady Sophia. 
“Lord Lawton is not yet committed by any proposal. 
At present every thing promises well, but how often, 
dearest Augusta, does hope fall short of fruition !” 

A gentle inclination of the head marked the listener's 
acquiescence. 

“Lord Lawton is decidedly the parti. There is not a 
mother but strives to entangle him—not a daughter but 
to the utmost of her ability aids those efforts. Your 
delicacy has adopted the wiser policy of indifference, 
which, whether real or assumed, has nearly been ne- 
warded with success. It would be hard, indeed, if a 
novice were to snatch the wreath from your brow!” 

Augusta’s smile expressed her conviction that the thing 
was impossible. 

“Be not too secure,” said Lady Sophia, replying to 
that mute eloquence. “ Yuu are beautiful, well born, 
wealthy—and Lady Darley’s heiress is all these. You 
are the fashion—she is not, at present—but she is new, 
a more than equal advantage when the object is a man 
almost blasé. I confess I have great curiosity to see 
Mrs. Stracey Hamilton’s daughter.” 

“Which I cannot be expected to share, not being ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Stracey Hamilton,” said Augusta, 
with her ordinary glacé polish of manner. 

“There is Lord Vere; appeal to him whether Miss 
Darley—beautiful by nature, and fashioned by Mrs. 
Hamilton—be not in danger of un grand, succés in so- 
ciety,” said Lady Sophia, as Lord Vere entered with the 
familiarity of established intimacy. 

Although eighteen years had brought with them their 

customary changes, Lord Vere still played a distinguish- 
ed réle in the drama of fashionable life. Still unmarried, 
his position and presumed fortune rendered him a de- 
sirable object to all matrimonial speculators—that large 
class consisting of mothers who have daughters to dis. 
pose of, and daughters who desire to be disposed of. At 
forty, if his person had lost some of those graces which 
belong to youth, it had, en revanche, acquired a dignity 
and an elegance, the effect of constant intercourse with 
the élite of the highest circles. Always pre-eminently 
handsome, he was still the Magnus Apollo of the Pantheon ; 
his eccentricities were just sufficient to remind the world 
of the genius which rendered them pardonable, and to 
separate him from the mass. The whole of his esta- 
blishment was in the best possible taste, affecting simpli- 
city rather than ostentation. The plainness of his liv- 
eries, his carriages, his toilette, just stopped short of af- 
fectation. As Sir Greville Cleveland in his day had 
achieved empire by a magnificence without parallel, so 
Lord Vere had arrived at a not less agreeable autocracy 
by the unimpeachably simple taste which was his great 
rule of right. 
“ “Doubtless,” he said, answering Lady Sophia’s re- 
mark, “if she be beautiful, at least among those who 
deem her so. One hears of beauty so perfect as to please 
the universal taste, but I confess it never was my good 
fortune to find it. I heard a man complain that the 
Medicean Venus was tvo short, and another that her 
countenance wanted expression. After that, I despair of 
ever sunning myself in the beams of a loveliness which 
all agree to commend.” 

Miss Cleveland smiled—a smile which showed that the 
statue could be warmed by the Promethean fire. 

“ Well, well,” said Lady Sophia, with some petulance, 
“but un grand succés exists without being universal. I 
have ascertained the fact of her being handsome, and her 
enormous wealth is bruited about already. The Hamil- 
tons have given up the house in Portland Place, and have’ 
taken possession of Lady Darley’s. splendid mansion— 
part of their daughter's vast inheritance. After all, wills. 
so partial as hers are extremely unjust: and she turned 
methodist, I heard, before her death—converted by the 
efforts of the old woman with whom Mrs. Hamilton was 
living when she married—my ci-devant governess— War- 
ren, I recollect, was her name. I always distrust exces- 
sive religion, and consider an act of injustice as incon- 


_ sistent with real piety.” 


How easy it is to talk rightly ! 

Lord Vere rather opened his eyes—just as much as a 
man of his good breeding might venture to do. 

“I always thought Mrs, Hamilton’s manners too 
brusque,” said he, “ Her understanding also was of that 
masculine kind which, for my own poor part, I consider, 
to speak gently, misplaced in her sex. The perfection of 
female manner is, in my opinion, perfect repose, which is 
unattainable by a person who expresses herself so strongly 
as Mrs. Hamilton. People talk of her dignified compo- 
sure—I call it the austerity of a stoic. Her daughter is, 
I have heard, her pupil—and Mrs. Hamilton at second 
hand would, I fancy, be rather too much for my nerves.” 

“I would certainly rather not encounter either mother 


or daughter,” said Lady Sophia. “ But what can we do? — 


That dreadful evil called family connection imperatively 
prescribes a certain mode of conduct, and one must 
2 


swallow the disagreeable like a dose of medicine, only 
without the satisfaction of making a wry face. Sir Gre- 
ville, you know, always was remarkable for his ad- 
herence to les convenances de societé, and that is about the 
last vestige of his youth which remains to him,” 


Heu, quantum mutatus ab illo! Sir Greville is in- 


deed but the'ruin of the past—arrived at the lees of the 
cup of life—to him a rich draught, but quaffed all too 
quickly—mingled with the poison that exhilarates and 
destroys,” said Lord Vere, with an air meant to be me- 


] lancholy. “How I could moralise, if I dared inflict my 


tediousness on you!” 

“Pray endeavour to be amusing,” said the beautiful 
Augusta ; “I have been wearied to death with these 
eternal Hamiltons the whole morning.” 

“One would really imagine you dreaded a rival near 
the throne, Augusta,” said Lady Sophia. 

“ Forbid it, heaven !—the heaven of love and fashion!” 
said Lord Vere, with mock emphasis. “A rustic from 
the Highlands would bring her rural graces in vain 
among us,I funcy, but that the pebble is set in gold— 
and the, world, in this age of political economy, has 


grown mercenary. Apropos des bottes—have you seen 


Lawton this morning ?” 


“Not this week,” said Lady Sophia, “ which may be 


explained by the fact that we saw him every day for the 


previous fortnight, and he would tire of the same faces 
even in Elysium.” 

“True; change is to him the vital principle, and he 
literally goes about, like the Athenians, enquiring for 
some new thing! Somebody has given him a glowing 
description of the new heiress, and as his imagination 
has sufficient food to occupy itself withal, he is almost in 
love through expectation. He would have been a wor- 
shipper of Mokanna, if the veiled prophet had been among 
the cheats of our days, for so long as mystery kept him 
in a state of excitement, he would have been the most 
devout of adorers.” 

“Nevertheless, when the fever of youth has subsided, 
I have no doubt he will settle down into a state of con- 
tentment with the world as he finds it,” said Lady 
Sophia. 

“Tam quite willing to agree with you in any thing 
favourable to Lawton, for I absolutely perceive in myself 
very friendly dispositions towards that young man,” said 
Lord Vere, with one of his must peculiar inflections of 
voice; “and really, if I can in any way promote your 
ladyship’s views, that is, if I can put things in a more 
desirable train—supply a momentum to Lawton’s uncer- 
tain impulses—I don’t know whether I make myself in- 
telligible—but, plainly, you are aware that in this, as in 
every thing, I shall in all my best obey you, madam.” 

“Pray do not trouble yourself, Lord Vere,” said Miss 
Cleveland, with greater animation than her perfect fea- 
tures had hitherto seemed capable of expressing. “ You 
are pleased to be very incomprehensible, but as regards 
Lord Lawton, neither Lady Sophia nor myself desires 
the slightest restraint to be placed on his inclinations, be 
they as changeable as the moon. I do not fancy myself 
likely to suffer an eclipse during this present anno 
Domini, and until I am in despair, I beg to decline all 


friendly interference.” . 


“ What’s Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba ?” said Lord 
Vere, with the air of a man distrait ; and opening a sou- 
venir, he seated himself by Miss Cleveland, affecting to be 
occupied by its content ionally reading aloud a line 
that particularly pleased him; and, whatever might be 
the taste displayed in his quotations, they certainly had 
the effect of propitiating the divinity he had offended, 
and of bringing to her cheek a deeper bloom than even 
its own rich carnation. 

Meanwhile Lady Sophia, absorbed in her own plans 
for the future, had no eyes for the present; like a man 
who, calculating on the sunshine of harvest, disregards 
the clouds that threaten to deluge the earth, ere yet it 
has received the seed from which all is to spring up. 


CHAPTER III. 

While one half of the world was conjecturing when 
Cecil, Marquis Lawton, would propose to the beautiful 
and brilliant Augusta Cleveland, and the other half won- 
dering whether he had proposed, he, the said Right 
Honourable Cecil, was debating on the wisdom or neces- 
sity of taking that step at all. 

“ Beautiful!” thus his thoughts shaped themselves ; 
“as Byron says, ‘nothing earthly can surpass her!’ 
Graceful, fashionable; not too witty, not génant every 
body with a parade of accomplishments, the showy coin 
which imbecility forces on the world for the sterling ore 
of sense—of intellect—what more can man desire ? What 
would one have that there is not? what would one wish 
away that there is? Ay, there’s the rub! Brilliant she is, 
and lovely withal—and gentle too, or at least so polished 
as to pass excellently well for gentle ; but cui bono! For 
this hotbed called the world, out of the atmosphere of 
which all her graces must necessarily perish, for they 
owed their existence to it—have been reared, nurtured in 
it, and could no more withstand the ruder gales of a more 
wholesome temperature, than an exotic from the tropics, 
the summit of Ben Nevis. And has my vocation the same 
direction? Laying my hand on my heart, I answer my 
own question in all truth and soberness—assuredly not. 
Are these the scenes among which I mean to trifle away 
the precious boon—existence? Heaven forbid! May I 
perish rather now, and be preserved from the augmented 
guilt of such a career! Wherefore, then, am I seeking 
my wife amid such? Where but here shall I find the 
females of my order, and can I venture to marry out of 
the aristocratic pale? Fettered, circumscribed by conven- 
tion, how dare I venture to break the hidden but cumbrous 
chains that bind me? And I must marry. Cheerless in. 
deed is the vista of life to me, unblessed by female com. 
panionship! And the companionship of the class of 
‘ tapestry-workers!’* After all, it will be through the 
error of making our women such as they are, that all 
our privileges will finally crumble into the dust. Such 
wives—such mothers—exerting their sure influence on 
us and our successors! After all, and for the nine thou- 
sandth time, would that I had belonged to the juste 
milieu !” 

And as the revery of Lord Lawton arrived at this 
point, he drew up his cab at the door of Cleveland House. 

Not at home.” 

“ Not at home!” repeated his lordship, giving his card, 
and glancing at the equipages evidently in attendance on 
visiters. 


* See Lady Morgan’s dramatic sketch, “ The Recess.” 
gan 
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Somewhat piqued, he had re-entered his carriage, when 
he recognised Mr. Stark on the pavé. 

“ Are you going to Cleveland House ?” said he, rather 
more familiarly than was his wont with this person, 
whom he did not patronise very warmly. “I wish you 
‘ better success than I have had, for I have been turned 
away with ‘ Not at home.’ ” 

“Then my attempting the entrée is useless,” said 
Mr. Stark. “How annoying! Cleveland promised to 

+ drive me to Richmond, and I must be there at three. I 
have Jost an hour.” 


“Cleveland’s movements do not depend on Lady So. i 


phia’s, I fancy, and my visit was to her,” said Lord 
Lawton, coldly. Then, after a moment’s thought, he 
added, “ I have no objection to drive to Richmond myself; 
therefore if you will accept of a seat, get in ;” an offer of 
which Stark availed himself with alacrity, and in an in. 
stant was by the side of his lordship. 

The cab rolled on, smoothly as aristocratic cabs do. 
Mr. Stark had tried the first drawing-room of the season, 
and its usual host of parvenu—p the first 
night at Almack’s—still the marquis was taciturn, and 
his companion had the mortification of feeling he thad 
made no impression, the more bitter because, to do him 
justice, he did not often. experience a similar failure. 

“ Did you see the carriage at the door of Cleveland 
House?” enquired Lord Lawton, after an inauspicious 
silence, the misery of which, Stark thought, greatly 
counterbalanced the honour of his present position. He 
revived, however, at this question, and answered in the 
affirmative. 

“TI did not conteien the liveries, and there were no 
arms,” observed Lord Lawton, who felt that uneasiness 
natural to a man on finding himself unpleasantly con- 
_vinced that that which he has been accustumed to consi- 
der his own, whenever he would take the trouble of 
appropriating it, may probably fall into the hands of an- 
other. 

“The Hamilton liveries,” said Stark, with the pride 
of giving information to the ignorant. “I heard of the 
arrival of Colonel Hamilton’s family in Grosvenor square, 
some days since.” 

“ Ah! Lady Sophia's brother. I recollect hearing he 
was expected. Not particularly intimate at Cleveland 
House, I believe ?” 

“ No,” said Stark, with a emile intended to excite 
curiosity, and hardly ever failing of its effect. “ It was 
rather a malapropos arrangement, the marriage of Miss 
Vernon, the present Mrs. Stracey Hamilton, with Lady 
Sophia’s brother.” 

“It took place before my day. I was abroad, or at 
college, or at school, or in the nursery. How was it ?” 

“ Sir Greville was engaged to Miss Vernon when Lady 
Sophia appeared in the scene, and regained the fickle 
heart of the baronet to whom she had been betrothed 
previous to her marriage with Mr. Barron. You know, 
on revient toujours a ses premiers amours.” 

“Often quoted, never believed,” said Lord Lawton, 
dryly. ‘ However, Lady Sophia had the charity to pro- 
vide for the lady on whom she bestowed the willow. In 
such cases a brother is useful enough.” ? 

“ Nevertheless, it never was in the power of Lady So. 
phia, or any other human being, to make use of Colonel 
Hamilton, unless his own will did most seriously incline 


tnti 


| that way. And in marrying Miss Vernon, soi dit en 


passant, he committed, in the opinion of her Jadyship, an 
unpardonable sin, for he wedded neither fortune nor high 
family connection.” 

“ Beautiful?” 

“ As usual, opinions differ. Regular features, splendid 
complexion, but the expression rather intellectual than 
tender, the indication of a mind that had more of the 
man than the woman in its composition.” 

“TI have sometimes met Colonel Hamilton ; but I don’t 
recollect his wife.” 

“ His visits to London have been few and far between 
of late; he lost his seat during the last parliament, and 
came in again the other day on the liberal interest, as 
they call it—that is, the leveling. He is a thorough- 
going reformer.” 

“Ah!” said Lord Lawton, thoughtfully: but the into- 
nation was so equivocal that even the acute and practised 
Mr. Stark could not penetrate the mystery of his lord- 
ship’s politics—a mystery deemed worthy of being known 
by many more distinguished than himself, and a know- 
ledge which he felt might be made profitable. 

“A very eccentric person, Mrs. Hamilton,” he re- 
sumed; “I confess I have some curiosity to see her 
daughter, whose education, I hear, has been the entire 
work of her mother. When I detected the Hamilton 
carriage at Cleveland House, I made quite sure that they 
were going through the ceremonial of returning Lady 
Sophia’s visit. .It astonishes me that Lady Sophia re- 
ceived them—almost as much as that your lordship was 
not admitted.” 

“There will be no end to your astonishments, Mr. 
Stark, if the caprice of a woman of fashion has the power 
of exciting them.” 

“In such a case Lady Sophia is too systematic to be 
capricious,” returned Stark, whose good humour was 
imperturbable whenever his interest required it to be so. 
“I rather apprehend she did not choose to be the first to 
exhibit this importation from the Highlands to the élite. 
No person is more shrinkingly susceptible of the possi- 
bility of being compromised by the gaucherie of her 
friends than Lady Sophia.” 

“There may be some reason in your conjecture,” said 
Lord Lawton, who felt that it was at least a balm to his 
wounded vanity, 

“Lady Sophia is not always correct in her calcula. 
tions. Mrs. Hamilton’s daughter, as the heiress of Lady 
Darley’s large fortune, will be sufficiently let 
her be as plain or as blue as she may.” 

“I have rather a curiosity to see the heiress,” said 
Lord Lawton. “ A young woman educated in profound 
retirement by her mother, is a novelty among us. We 
trust our children to hirelings—which, perhaps, it is our 
wisdom to do, until their mothers have educated them. 
selves.” 


“You are too severe. “Blue is becoming a prevalent — 


colour among the aristocracy. I heard a remark the 
other day of a different tinge—that more women now 
write than read. Regarding Miss Darley—for Mrs. 
Hamilton’s eldest daughter bears that style and title— 
Lady Sophia could arrange an introduction for your 
lordship with the greatest ease. Possibly, however, that 
may not be within the limits of her ladyship’s politics,” 
continued Mr. Stark, with a sagacious shrug. “The 
splendid Augusta must reign alone, and it is within the 
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Compass of probability that la cousine may be too beau- 
tifal. The amiable infirmities of the sex will find their 
best apology in your lordship’s known gallantry.” 

‘A cab at this instant passed them rapidly, and was as 


instantly pulled up. ‘ Who is there ?” said the voice of 


Mr. Cleveland. “ Any body with you, Lawton?” 

“Mr. Stark.” 

“The fellows at Cleveland House gave me reason to 
expect as much, bat I did not. You were denied, I learn- 
ed, but suspected a mistake.” 

“ True, nevertheless.” 

“ Ah, je devine ! Where are you going ?” 

“To redeem your pledge of setting down Mr. Stark 
at Richmond.” 

“If that be all, Stark may have my cab, and I will 
take the vacant seat in yours. I want to initiate you 
into a secret of diplomacy.” 

-. The arrangement was made, Mr. Stark being the only 
dissatisfied party, and the person whose sentiments were 
least important, and least regarded, in all strifes of sel. 
Jishness between him and his companions, but not his 
fellows. 

“ You generally shun that double of mine, as if plague, 
pestilence, and famine were in his train,” said Mr. Cleve- 


’ Jand, as they rolled along one of the finest roads in Eng- 


land. “ I suspect you wanted to pick his brains, and you 
would have found nothing there worth your labour.” 
“ He is such a court chronicle of the last twenty years, 
that one may pick up occasionally an anecdote of the 
” - 


“ Not often worth preserving,” said Cleveland, with a 
laugh that savoured strongly of the boy. “ We are the 
men of the new era.” 

“ To be,” said Lord Lawton, with emphasis. “ Mean- 
while for your piece of diplomacy.” 

“TI hope it strack you as sufficiently extraordinary 
that you—cher et cheri—should bear the brunt of the 
ominous no of my lady mother’s porter.” 

“ Brightness belongs to the son—coolness to the air— 
heat to the fire—transparency to the water—and caprice 
to woman. Que vouléz-vous ?” 

“ But Lady Sophia’s caprices are never inconséquent,” 
returned Mr. Cleveland, who affected French common- 
places, to prove that he belunged to the mob that had just 
left Paris. “What will you give me for the reason ?— 
with which Stark could not favour you if he would.” 

“ Just what it is worth—nothing.” 

“You wrong me and disappoint yourself—or you 
might if I were not resolute on telling. Lady Sophia 
and I are ever playing against each other, you know, 
and let us see who has the game. Augusta always was 
the favourite, but tenez, ma _mére, je vous en rendrai 
compte.” 

“ Dreadful !” said Lord Lawton, rather to himself than 
his companion. 

“Ts it not written that people shall reap as they sow ?” 
said Cleveland, with more energy and deeper feeling 
than was usually apparent in his manner. “Bat I will 
not be young enough to have a scene. Lawton, do you 
mean to marry Lady Sophia’s daughter? I ask the 
question en ami not en frére.” 

“ Marriage to my contemplation is always in the paulo 
post futurum tense,” returned Lord Lawton, carelessly. 

“Lady Sophia flatters herself it is approaching to the 
present! And, to unmystify the mystery, the new heir- 
ess, Miss Darley, la belle cousine, was at Cleveland House 
this morning, and you were paid the compliment of be- 
ing excluded; under the circumstances, a compliment of 
the first magnitude.” 

“ Mrs. Hamilton’s daaghter ?” enquired Lord Lawton, 
with an air of interest. “And she is not very plain or 
gauche, is she ?” 

“ Gauche !” repeated Cleveland, laughing—“a very 


‘grace! Beautiful as her mother, always celebrated as a 


beauty, vide my father’s history etatis thirty-five, and to 
my taste, more attractive, because she is less pronongée. 
Natural, but not simple, naive, not ignorant ; in England, 
I confess, I never saw so charming a person, and I 
honour Lady Sophia’s policy which put it out of your 
power to make invidious comparisons between truth and 
artificiality. Trust to my knowledge of the carte du 
pays. The whole world was admitted at Cleveland House 
but you, because, a reason to gratify any man’s vanity, 
you only were formidable. If you had shown signs of 
defection, la belle seur could not have survived.” 

Lord Lawton's spirit admitted a new light, as a glimpse 
of a sudden revelation. But he made not Cleveland the 
partner of his thoughts. He glided into the nonsenses 
of the day, and, by sinking to the level of his companion, 
effectually concealed the deeper thoughts that were 
struggling within him. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It is the easiest thing in the world for two persons 
moving in the same sphere te become intimate, especially 
when that intimacy happens to be ardently desired by 
one of the pagties. Lord Lawton, in a very short time, 
was received in the house of Colonel Hamilton as a fa- 
miliar acquaintance—almost a friend: and even Helen 
Darley, with alf her blushing naiveté, had learned not to 
shrink from his approaches, and had ventured once or 


_ twice to argue a point of taste with him—a courageous 


effort in a girl,who had, all her life, been accustomed 
to lean on her. mother's judgment, and who was now 
learning independence of thought and action as a task, 
And even to the.most prosperous, the most courted, the 
world is a stern taskmaster. With all her endowments, 
natural, acquired, accidental, Helen did not escape her 
share of the minor miseries of human life. Sometimes 
in society she committed a gaucherie not very unpardon- 
able in a tyro, but sufficient to excite the impertinent 
and not always inaudible remarks of the more practised, 
among whom were the envious, the plain, the poor, the 
passées. Helen was made to feel that the rich gifts of 
heaven are like the honey carried by the. bee—accompa- 
nied by a sting. With the affectionate enthusiasm of 
extreme youth, her heart yearned for female friendship, 


‘and met, for the gold it coveted, the dross of flattery and 


meanness, yea, even from the scions of the proudest of 
the aristocracy. There were those who found that the 
way to the wealthy Miss Darley’s purse was through her 
feelings, and that professions of extreme attachment were 
paid for by very solid presents, which her ample allow- 
‘ance enabled her to make at will. It must not be sup. 
posed that Mrs. Hamilton—anxious mother as she was— 
was blind to all this, but she desired that her daughter 
should gather wisdom from her own experience, that 
most impressive of instructers. She left her, as far as 


prudénée- permitted, to her own guidance, and to that 
corfection of errors which time, the infallible asserter of 
right, inevitably effects in his progréns, with all rational 
beings. 

But there was a point to which Catharine's attention 
was intensely directed; the gradually deepening interest 
with which her daughter received the evident admiration 
of Lord Lawton. When bent on pleasing, it was hardly 
possible to resist the influence of his manners, and: feel- 
ing her own increasing pleasure in his society, she trem- 
bled for Helen’s constancy, and sighed as she contem- 
plated the probable disappointment of the sometime wish 
of her heart—the union of her child with Arthur Mait- 
land. The time of his prescribed separation from his 
almost betrothed had not yet elapsed, and Catharine 
* would not permit herself, by hint either seriously or in 
persiflage, to recall to Helen’s memory all she had so 
lately promised—the self-reliance with which she had 
derided the bare possibility of change in herself. In the 
forming of that most important of human connections, 
where the happiness of a moral and intellectual being is 
at stake, she shrank from expressing a wish that might 
warp the judgment or even bias the inclination. She had 
watched Maitland from youth to maturity ; knew all the 


. strength, all the weakness of his character ; felt that the 


proportion to be loved and admired so greatly exceeded 
that which was to be regretted—the only perfection to 
which mortal can attain—that all her reason was satis- 
fied, as well as that affection which a long intercourse 


between honourable and indulgent maturity and candid | 


ingenuous youth is almost sure to generate. But there 
were points on which even she doubted, and fearful of 
allowing her wishes to influence her judgment, her re- 
pugnance to offer even an opinion, to hazard a caution, 
approached to fastidiousness ; and it was in the very point 
that the dearest interests of her child were at stake, that 
the ordinary confidence existing between that mother and 
daughter was violated. Not a look warned Helen that 
her constancy was in danger; and she indulged in the 
agreeable excitement of Lord Lawton’s society with the 
greater delight, because, unsuspicious of the possible 
meaning of his attentions, she felt no necessity for defend- 


. ing herself against them. 


“ After all, the tact of woman is worth all the boasted 
superiority of man’s reason,” said Colonel Hamilton one 
day, after Lord Lawton had trifled away his morning at 
Helen’s side. “I begin to fancy that your doubt of otr 
girl’s constancy was better grounded than my implicit 
belief in it.” 

“Woman knows woman,” said Catharine, smiling, 
“and we are a mystery even to those among you who 
pique themselves on understanding us best. There is 
so much to attract a novice in Lord Lawton !” 

* Only a novice ?” 

“ Your enquiry implies a question which I admit. To 
more than novices ; to me, practised woman of the world 
as I have been. What can exceed the fascination of his 
manner—that air of empressement, contrasting, too, so 
forcibly with the somewhat cold seriousness of poor 
Maitland ?” 

“ Poor Maitland!” interrupted Colonel Hamilton. “ It 
is very bad with a man when he sinks into poor A. or B.” 

“ He is to be pitied, should my fears be realised, for 
the loss of Helenés heart, even if so lost, if not ‘ false she 
should be fickle,’ is a thing to be regretted. Of Maitland’s 
worth we are assured, and it is my conviction that the 
happiness of woman’s life is more dependent on the 
worth of her husband than his talents; which made me, 
in this instance, hail with delight the dawning attach- 
ment between him and Helen. And yet there have been 
moments when I have doubted the result,” she added, 
thoughtfully, and in a somewhat subdued voice. 

“ How could that be, dearest? We can but judge of 
particular contingencies by applying general principles.” 

“IT have never attempted to bias my child,” resumed 
Catharine, with energy ; “I have been her friend, her 
counsellor, never the attempted despot over her feelings. 
How could I venture to decide for her; I, who am not 
absolutely sure of my own wishes, of the correctness of 
my own views? How dare I venture to press the 
springs of her heart; I, who am so ignorant of all its 
fearful machinery ? But I have occasionally asked myself 
the question, whether Maitland’s deficiency in the more 
brilliant qualities of the intellect would not be a fatal de- 
fect in her eyes, when her own enlarged experience should 
render it more glaring. ‘The tone of her mind may vi- 
brate to loftier aspirations than his—not incompatible 
with that perfect conjugal happiness, but yet offering a 
valid reason for her possible change of sentiment now. If 
we could have ensured her continuing in the Highlands 
for ever, there would have been no doubt of her happi- 
ness; with him among his tenantry her life would have 
glided on in tranquil usefulness and content. But that 
could not be. She must have entered a more gladiatorial 
arena for masculine intellect, and wretched for her if she, 
who had not suspected the inferiority of the lover, were 
first awakened to that of hef husband! Remember he 
has not that knowledge which must always give your 
sex a conventional superiority to ours—knowledge of the 
world, of human nature. In short, I can hardly discern 
my own. wishes.” 

“ And you have made out a very sufficient case against 
the approved suitor of your child,” said Colonel Hamil- 
ton. “If you had been special pleading in extenuation 
of Helen’s inconstancy, you could not have seized on 
stronger points.” 

“TI have occasionally suspected that neither of them 
has a perfect knowledge of the species of affection each 
entertains for the other. The heart of an isolated being 
like Maitland—an orphan without brother or sister—na- 
turally yearned for the love of some human creature, and 
Helen fell in his way—a beautiful child—and I certainly 
did originally rely on their habits of intimacy giving 
them a similar affection to that between brother and sis- 
ter, and I am not always sure that my calculations were 
erroneous. Perhaps, if exposed to temptation, his con. 
stancy may not exceed hers.” 

“ You are convinced, then, that hers is in danger.” 

“I fear so. Foolish phrase! Why should I fear that 
which I am not sure is not positively desirable? There 
is danger. She is more embarrassed in the society of 
Lord Lawton, occasionally ; there is an evident trepida- 
tion of manner when he appears ; a change of complexion 
at the accidental utterance of his name; a restlessness if 
he does not immediately address her ; a wandering of the 
eye in a crowded assembly until he is perceived.” 

“ Alas, poor Yorick! Infallible symptoms! But are 
there not rumours of Lord Lawton's engagement.to Miss 
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Cleveland ? when shall I lear to call her my niece Au- 
gusta?” 

“T have heard sach, betta sinck a state of society who 
credits a rumour? One cannot arrive at our degree of 
intimacy with Lord Lawton*without being convinced 


‘that he is incapable of the very shadow of dishonour. 


Moreover, it might be datigerousto trifle with the daugh- 
ter of Sir Greville Cleveland.” 

‘WMight have been,” said Colonel Hamilton, signifi. 
cantly. “Twenty years have made a.wondrous change in 


the hero of the circles—the courtly favourite of George 


the Fourth—-the arbiter of alt that was most graceful and 
most elegant—the worthless lover of Catharine Vernon ! 
Nay, dearest, spare me that unkind glanee—unkind even 
in its playfulness. The one redeeming action in Sir 
Greville’s career, in my apprehension, is that which gave 
me such a wife ; my children such a mother.” 

“ But after what we have seen of the exquisitely polished 
Miss Cleveland, do you believe that she has a heart to be 
wounded? Do you deem her capable of a feeling be- 
yond the intense selfishness of her caste? Amid all that 
frost-work of artificiality, can you think her susceptible 
of one natural emotion? An alliance with Lord Lawton 
might possibly gratify the ambition of Augusta or her 
mother; just as the votaries of an ancient superstition 
evinced their veneration for their deity, by the.costliness 
of the sacrifice they were able to offer on his shrine.” 

“ But her impassiveness does by no means extenuate 
his fickleness, if, indeed, ‘he hath so offended,’” said 
Colonel Hamilton. “ An excellent rule of action, the old 
song— 

**Tis good to be merry and wise, 
*Tis good to be honest and true, 
*Tis good to be off with the old love, 

Before you be on with the new.’ ” 

“ Time alone can set us right,” said Catharine, with a 
sigh. “There is, however, one subject for congratula- 
tion; that Stracey is not exposed to an intimacy with 
that strange, wild young man, Greville Cleveland. And 
yet there is much that is attaching in the poor youth. 
There is a frankness about him which throws a halo even 
round his follies, but this would not render him the less 
dangerous to an inexperienced boy like ours, and I can 
only repeat my satisfaction that he is away.” 

“ The most dangerous of Greville’s propensities is for 
Stark’s society ; a man of whom I hear from all of whom 
I make enquiries, that he is a confirmed gamester ; a 
person, considering that he is still among the admissibles, 
in the worst possible odour. Lady Sophia, it appears, is 
hardly civil to him, her scanty notice being probably the 
guerdon of past services.” 

“ Notwithstanding the pre-eminent beauty, the bril- 
liant success of his daughter, I eannot help feeling how 
unfortunate Sir Greville Cleveland is in his children! 
And there appears such a sad want of paternal care on 
his part, especially in the headlong career of his son.” 

“ A want which commenced when he selected Sophia 
as their future mother,” said Colonel Hamilton, with that 
severity of manner which, in him, always indicated deep 
feeling of the most painful nature. “In the first era of 
her life, the character of woman influences principally 
her own happiness, for even that of parents, for the most 
part, is affected by children in the aggregate, not by one 
child in particular. In her second era, its effects reach a 
more extendéd poift—a point still—the happiness of 
that other human, moral, responsible agent, her husband. 
Bat in the third, the great era of woman’s destiny—her 
age of empire—when the duties of maternity demand her 
exertions—then, indeed, her réle becomes .ne most im- 
portant which an accountable being can sustain; affect- 
ing, by the: manner in which it is sustained, not only the 
mortal but the immortal interests of those on whose 
minds she makes the first impressions ; the rase tabule 
on which she traces characters permanent often beyond 
the reach of time or circumstance. The destinies of the 
world are more in the hands of woman than we in our 
masculine pride are always willing to admit. She moulds 
the wax when it is most ductile; she prepares our suc- 
cessors, the future controllers of the earth. It is as a 
mother that woman must always appear to philosophers 
and politicians most interesting, most important.” 

“ Reflection only can make us comprehend how awful 
a thing it is to hold the deposite of the happiness of a fel- 


low-creature,” said Catharine, pale from the strong emo- - 


tion with which she had listened to her husband ; “ even 
the temporal happiness ; and earrying one’s ideas forward 
to those other infinitely more subline interests—eternal 
interests—one can but shrink from the perception of one’s 
own weakness, and feel the immeasurable comfort of a 
reliance on Him ‘ who is higher than the highest.’ How 
miserable, how unsustained, must a thinking, irreligious 
mother feel, even in the plenitude of ved love for her 
children !” 

“ Are there any thinking irreligious wetheté 2” said 
Colonel Hamilton. After a moment’s pause he added, 
“{t is an extraordinary thing, that one never meets with, 
hears of, reads of genius in your sex unaccompanied by 
religion ; I do not mean Christianity always, but aspira- 


_ tions after the immortal, the invisible, far more earnest, 


more influential, more actuating, than in us. Perhaps 


the very delicacy of your perceptions, your conscious. 


need of protection, makes you cling more tenaciously to 
‘the Divine aid. A female atheist seems to me not only 
a monster, but an anomaly.” 

“ There are none,” said Catharine, “ none among mo- 
thers. No woman ever closely watched the progress of 
infant life, and infant intellect, without believing in a 
special providence, without also being convinced of two 
great scriptural truths, that evil is born with us, but there 
is not an absolute and necessary and total incapacity of 
good. Watch closely the workings of a child's spirit, 
and you will gather a deeper insight into some of the 
elements of religion, tan are unfolded in whole folios of 
homilies.” 

“ Happy those ssi who do so watch, happy those 
children blessed with such,” said Colonel Hamilton, se- 
riously. “ Meanwhile, dear Catharine, we will trust our 
girl to—” 

“ Her own heart, her own principles; they. cannot lead 
her far astray.” 


CHAPTER V. 
Mrs. Hamilton was alone when Sir Alfred Maitland 
was announced, so early that Helen, who bad spent the 
preceding night in the fatigue of pleasure, was recruiting 


her exhausted energies by a protracted repose. « 
“ You here!” said Catharine, extending her hand. 


“ Fully three days sooner than you were expected ! Peo- 


-has been a remembering of merey. 


ple suffering under your malady*never are — al. 
ways too soon or tuo late.” 

~A deeper tint suffused the countenance of Maitland, 
but that was so apropos to the allusion as’ not to be re- 
markable. “I found the Highlands so dull after you had 
left my neighbourhood,” said he, “ that I remembered 


‘with pleasure an invitation given me by Mrs. Warren 


ages and have been for early the last nionth at the 
cottage.” 

“A month !” said Catharine, with unaffected sarprise, 
“ Frankly, that was rather an exorbitant visitation; and 
how did you contrive to dispose of your time ?” 

“Mrs, Warren found me useful,” replied Maitland, 
seriously, “ Painful events have occurred within that 
period, my dear Mrs. Hamilton, events of which you 
were not previously apprised, because it was deemed 
useless to afflict you With the knowledge of what was in- 
evitable, which you could neither prevent nor alleviate.” 

“My cousin Rachel, Mrs. Fulton 2” said Catharine, 
turning very pale. 

“ Her sufferings have ceased,” said Maitland, in a tre- 


-mulous and subdued voice. 


“T will see you again in half an hour,” said Catharine, 


in strong emotion, and she retired to her own apartment, 


We cannot but weep for the dead. Even when every 
feeling, when our reason, warns us that the transition to 
them from life to immortality i is full of happiness, that 
they have welcomed the voice of the angel of death as 
the harbinger of peace, the herald of joy. We weep over 
the grave, even when we know it is the bed of rest for 
which the weary sufferer longed, as the wayworn travel- 
ler for his home. When compelled to look as it were 
from the chambers of rejoicing upon the dismal dark 


abode of the dead, our hearts are chilled as ee 


relation to ourselves, the happy, the rich, the loved; 
forget to contemplate it in relation to the wretched, axe 


poor, the desolate, who are gone to occupy it. Evénin _. 


our sorrow for the dead, our tears are stained by the selfish- 
ness that makes half our mortality ; the shadow of death 
falls upon ourselves, and after the first bitter’ pang, the 
conviction that something we loved is gone beyond the 
voice of our affection, we begin to sorrow, partly, for that 
we toomustdie! 

Catharine knew full well that the happiness of Rachel 
had been shipwrecked; that her marriage with Falton 
had been the curse of a granted prayer. In the first hour 
of her widowhood, Catharine had stood for the friend, the 
protector, of her hapless kinswoman and her orphan child, 
but her society had evidently so great a tendency to de- 
press the weakened mind of the mourner, that. their in- 
tereourse had been confined almost exclusively to occa- 
sional letters. Not that the welfare of Rachel had ever 
ceased to be a matter of the liveliest interest to her hap- 
pier friend; but it was from Mrs. Warren that she was 
constantly assured of the tranquillity of her relative, and 
from her she had learned to regard the early death of 
Rachel as a probability for which all who loved her ought 
to be prepared. And now that it had occurred, it was 
soothing to Catharine to feel that she had secured to the last 
years of her life the consolation of a friend; that the excel- 
lent, the pious Mrs. Warren had been to her as a mother— 
had been present to support her in the last trying hour of 
existence. Ifever the recollection of a duty, of a kind- 
ness, can give us a foretaste of the charity that may be 
felt in heaven, it is when the object on whom jt has been 
conferred has_passed the precincts of the tomb. To be 
conscious that we have cheered the heart that has ceased 
to beat, is one of the first best consolations that softens 
our grief for “ the dead we have buried out of our sight,” 

As Catharine sat in the silence of her chamber, Rachel, 


as she had known her in her days of innoceat and bloom- ~ 


ing girlhood, filled with the tenderness of that love which 
had spread its darkness over the whole of her future life; 
when she, the unwilling rival, had inflicted the firsts’ 
pain on her guileless heart, rose up before her spirit li 
the phantom of her own youth. And then, by one of 
those inexplicable acts of the mind, which in a moment + 
pictures an existence, the career of the three then so ma- 
terially influencing the destiny of each other, appeared 
as if traced on a map before her—how —- coloured, 
how strikingly contrasted! Human life is indeed a won- 
drous spectacle, and never perhaps is its moral so foreibly 
illustrated, as when contemplated from such a point of 
sight as that whence it was now pictured forth to Catha- 
rine. 

When she returned to Sir Alfred Maitland, though her 
cheek was pale and her eye saddened, she was “ calmly 
in possession of her spirit.” -His emotion was mere ap- 
parent than hers, but he was yet in the vety dows of 
youth, when feeling lies nearest the surface. 

“T need not ask you if her Jast hour was tranquil,” said 
Catharine ; “ after a life of faith and charity such as hers, 
how could it be otherwise ?” 

“It was all peace,” said Maitland. “I looked on her 
soon after the last struggle was over, and it is hardly too 
mueh to say, that * her face was as the face of an angel.’ 
I would not but have witnessed the last moments of that 
dying martyr to woman’s love, for the most rapturous of 
worldly pleasures. It was a lesson to make its effects 
felt during the whole of my future existeace.” 

“The loss must be a grievous one to’Mrs. Warren. 


_ She had become warmly attached to my afflicted cousin; 


the more so, perhaps, because she felt how necessary 
her friendship was to the sufferer.” 

“ ] have a letter from her,” said Maitland, in some con- 
fusion. “ Pardon me, that in the excitementof first vena 
ings I was a forgetful messenger.” 

With the deepest emotion, Catharine read the letter :— 

“ Sir Arthur Maitland will have prepared you in some 
degree, my dearest Catharine, for the melancholy details 
I am to have the pain of communicating; mourn, I am 
sure you will, for the untimely death of the friend of your 
youth, but you will not be insensible to the consolation 
derived from her sincere piety, her willingness to resign 
this life for a better, her conviction that, while overflow- 
ing joy awaited her in the kingdom of her heavenly Fa- 
ther, this world could offer her nothing but gloom and 
darkness; the memory of a past too terrible to refleet 
upon, the prospect of a future to which the grave only 
afforded one single ray of hope. 

“ While we look back on the trials with which a mys- 
terious Providence rendered the blameless existence of 


our departed friend a series of chastenings, let.us humbly 


feel that this last stroke of a comparatively-early death 
For the last six 
years, what has been her daily employment? To wateh 
the desolation of the mind she had revered—to behold 


_bow shattered was the intellect she had venerated—to 


listen to the gloomiest ravings from lips on which she 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


_ had been accustomed to hang for lessons of the wisdom 

" that is from above! Oh, ye delicate Sybarites of this 
world! look upon suck sorrow, and: ‘hush the impious 

murmurings breathed by your insatiate luxury! Book. 


around at your chambers ‘ painted with gold and ver- 
milion,’ and contrast them with the narrow cell in which 
this martyr to woman’s love watched, with unwearying 
patience, the maniac wanderings of the idolised husband 
of her heart! Oh, Catharine! mysterious indeed is the 
course of.this world, and but for the hope of the revela- 
tions of that future world in which mystery is swallowed 
up by the full light of knowledge, who, that feels and 
thinks, but must despair? What has been the life of 
this creature, who to the learning of a schoolman united 
the patience of a saint, the fortitude of a martyr, the 
beauty of a seraph, the love of a woman? Our hearts 
die within us as we usk the question, and J cannot but 
enquire of myself, why have I been permitted to heap 
content upon content, to add year to year; I, whose ex. 
istence, compared to hers, has been but a succession of 
vanities? Alas! all that we know is,.nothing can be 
known! 

“ Direct reference to the past always pained the dear 
unhappy sufferer so much that I have carefully abstained 
from asking any questions that might revive the violent 
anguish of former afflictions. Yet in our intimate inter- 
course much has incidentally fallen from her, that can. 
not but awaken compassion in all who are alive to the 
sorrows of human nature. As the religious views of Mr. 
Fulton deepened into sterner and yet. sterner gloom, his 
manner to those most nearly connected with him became 
gradually harsher and more petulant. In proportion as 
his religion ceased to be a religion of love, so his benevo- 
lence to man decreased. Promulgating the inevitable 


» decrees-ef a justly incensed sovereign, he had no com. 


passien for rebels predoomed to punishment; he recog. 
nnised not the bond of universal love which unites erring 
children to a merciful parent ; with an austere righteous. 
ness, he ‘ came out from among them, and was separate,’ 


forgetting to repeat the words of Him who spake as never 


man spaké, and cried ‘ Whoever will, let him take of the 
waters of life and drink freely.’ The peculiar doctrines 
of that sect lately sprung up in the Christian world— 
millenarians; who venture ‘to fix the times and the sea. 
sons which the Father hath put in his own power;’ be- 
lievers and preachers of unknown tongues, regardless 
that, against the apostolic injunction, none ‘are there 


who can interpret ;’ attracted his already diseased mind _ 


with an influence too strong, at last, for the frail tenure 
by which man holds hig distinguishing blessing, reason. 
His unhappy wife did occasionally venture a whisper of 
remonstrance, did humbly attempt to counsel, but checked 
by the consciousness of her sex’s inferiority, so laboriously, 


- go indelibly impressed on her by education and habit, she 


feared that she was overstepping the boundaries of her 
natural sphere, and in meek silence continued to watch 
and endure. The death of two of her unhappy children 
were trials that wrung her heart, ‘but that,’ she said, 
* was a selfish sorrow—a mourning over herself, her own 
bereavement, for them, from the moment when their 
young eyes closed in this world to waken in another and 
a more glorious, she felt that she had abundant cause of 
rejoicing.’ Catharine, do you believe that the mother of 
a dead child, a little child, ever was, could be, in heart, 
a predestinarian ? 

“ What love is like the love of woman? Even to the 
last the unhappy widow breathed not a whisper that 
might savour of irreverence to her husband’s memory. 
She never alluded to his malady; shrinking, with the 
delicacy of her undying affection, from exhibiting him to 


‘less pitying eyes in his state of prostrated reason. It is 


from hér daughter—the sole remaining tie for which, she 
said, she would have been contented to endure earth a 
ittle longer—that I have arrived at the details of her 
misfortunes. In character, as in person, Rachel greatly 


resembled her mother, whom she loved with all the de. 


voted affection natural to a warm young heart, that had 
but that one outlet for its love. Of her father she speaks 
with pity, with respect, with grief, but in a manner which, 
spite of herself, warns us, that when life has passed the 
age of instincts, human affection must be preserved by 
other means than a mere reliance on natural ties. His 
character, his manner, his sternness, even his terrific 


, doctrines, how repulsive, how terrible must they have 


been to the youthful heart of a tender girl, craving ac- 
quaintance with all that is gentlest and kindest in hu- 
manity, unable to reconcile what she is taught with what 
she feels; and in youth one feeling outweighs a hundred 
dogmas, that only to them is the infallible test of truth. 
Can we love by command? Can we love that which has 
not the qualities requisite to inspire love? Can we cun- 
demn this timid girl, if she substitutes respect for ten- 
derness, as the means of clierishing her father’s memory? 
Describing him in the last afflicting stage of his life, her 
voice trembles and softens; but in recurring to him as 
the teacher of her childhood, she is calm and subdued. 
What an index is the voice of the unsophisticated ! 

“ The mortal sickness of Mrs. Fulton wore a mild, a 


flattering aspect. Hardly any of us but herself suspected 


her imminent danger; but she warned us, her child par- 
ticularly, that we were hoping against hope, that the fiat 
had gone forth, and that but a few more suns separated 
her from the chamber of death. Her parting moment 
was apparently without pain of body, with an evident 
fervour of piety that amounted almost to triumph. She, 
the meekest of the meek, in that dread moment was more 
than conqueror. It was an hour of solemn comfort to all 
who witnessed it, an hour pregnant with an awful lesson 
to those who are yet to pass through those solemn portals 
which have for ever closed upon her. 

“ The grief of Rachel is the more touching from its 
stillness. The pale cheek, the sickly smile, the tearful 
eye, the.suppressed sob, are its indications. Here every 
thing reminds her of her mother ; and it is not difficalt 
to perceive that the image of the dead is bronght vividly 
before her by all those familiar objects which must be 
inseparably associated with hér idea. This is the food 
which nourishes her sorrow, and which, I fear, will in. 
flict a severé shock on, if not actually undermine, a con- 
stitution of hereditary delicacy. ‘Were you in any place 


© © put London, I should ask you to receive my charge for 
“a the present. Your society—the companionship of Helen, 


would necessarily wean her thoughts from that perpetual 
recurrence to the past which now entirely occupies them. 
But situated as you are, I scarcely know how to suggest 
it. Your time is of course occupied; and Helen—a 
débutante heiress—is surrounded by the homage of half 
the world. Rachel’s recent loss renders seclusion incum. 
bent on her for some time ; and even were this not the 


> 


case, in her circumstances, an introduction into the so- 

ciety of your monde would neither be advantageous nor 
desirable. If my increasing infirmities would permit 
me to chaperone her to any place beyond this immediate 
neighbourhood, I would borrow Helen’s Darley House, 
and hope for good effects even from such a change. But 
why talk of * probable circumstances in impossible si- 
tuations ?” Why, but that one outlives all’ the beauty o1 
life, without losing its weaknesses ?” 

“ Rachel mzst be our guest, nevertheless,” said Catha- 
rine. “Ifshe remains at the cottage, the poor child will 
perish; and on this earth she has not another friend to 
receive her—none on’ whom affinity might give her 
claims, in the widest sense of the word,an orphan. And 
I too have been an orphan; and in my dark hour, her 
mother’s gefitleness was the single star of my Gomal 
night, and J will pay back my debt.” 

“I was sure of it,” said Maitland, earnestly ; ¢0 ear- 
nestly, that Catharine gazed at him, for a brief moment, 
as if to penetrate what had surprised him out of his 
habitual compusure. presented to Mrs. Warren, 
that the retirement proper to Miss Fulton’s situation, 
under her afflicting circumstances, was quite as attaina- 
ble here as elsewhere; while she would, at the same 
time, enjoy all the excitement of novelty, by being in the 
way of hearing, at least, of the gaicties in which “ 


“around her were partaking.” 


“ Not generally a very satisfactory position for a giel 
so young as my poor little kinswoman,” said Catharine. 
** However, it is the best that cam be done for her as things 
are; her immediate removal from the cottage is a matter 
of the first necessity. And we ourselves can shut our 
door for a week or two; the death of my poor cousin will 
be a valid reason : there is nothing to prevent our giving 
to Rachel sach comfort as our constant society may be 
able to afford. Colonel Hamilton will be here almost 
immediately, for he has an appointment with Helen.” 

“ And where is Helen?” asked Sir Alfred, with a 
deepened complexion. 

In the exciternent caused by Mrs. Warren’s letter, it 
had not before occurred to Catharine, that this was the 
first enquiry the all but engaged lover had made after his 
mistress, 

“ Helen is not yet risen. She hada fatiguing duty of 
dissipation to perform last night. Fashion has its penal- 
ties, and that is one.” A short pause. “I fear her un- 
fortunate bereavement will sadly alter poor Rachel. Her 
excessive delicacy of beauty hardly promises to last—it 
seems almost too pure to stand the wear and tear of life.” 

“Tt is the beauty one imagines of a seraph,” said 
Maitland, unconsciously. * How dreadful, that the fairest 
of created things bear, in their very loveliness, the seal 
and sign of their decay!” 

“ Mrs. Fulton had that same almost spiritual beauty ; 


yet I question whether, if the circumstances of her life 


had been less unfortunate—if she had been cherished by 
fostering love in the retirement for which she was adapted, 
we should now have to mourn her premature death. We 
will permit ourselves to hope that, in inheriting her 
mother's béauty, Rachel will escape her misfortunes. 
‘She has not been an only and fondly beloved child ; her 
mind has not been softened by over much tenderness; if 
she has not encountered the rough discipline of the 
world, she has been in some measure prepared to meet 
it by the severity in which her unfortunate father be- 
lieved it his duty to nurture bis children. Let us at 
least have the consolation of hoping that Rachel may be 
happy.” 

Sir Alfred spoke not, but his eyes expressed that a 
more earnest prayer for the orphan was breathed from 
the depths of his heart than words could have pronounced. 

Catharine saw that he felt deeply, and even amid her 
first grief for the dead she began, with human interest, 
to question concerning the future, and with a shuddering 
uneasiness to ask herself whether human affections, in 
their purest and least earthly form, were not as evanes- 
cent as human existence. And if there be one view of 
ourselves and the things around us more touched with 
melancholy than another, it is when the irresistible con. 
viction is borne upon us of the mutability which is a con- 
dition of our being. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ And they allow this Sir Alfred Maitland actually to 
run tame about the house!” said Lady Sophia Cleveland. 
“ Well, your extraordinarily clever women do the 
strangest things !’” 

“ He is harmless,” said Lord Vere. “Moreover, I 
rather fancy I heard a whisper of some attachment, as 
people call it, between him and the fair lady of Darley.” 

“‘ Which, if eyes are interpreters in such cases, has 
been transferred to that piece of still life, who occupies a 
niche in their circle, and who is called by the very ap- 
propriate name of Rachel.” 

“ I wish she were visible to profane eyes, She must 
be new, which, in these days, is rare as in those of Solo- 
mon.” 

“ A most absurd thing, Mrs. Hamilton’s having the 
girl here—just as if she could mot have cried her eyes 
red just as well with Mrs, Warren in the country, as in 
Grosvenor square. There are people in the world who 
affect to indulge their superfine feelings, at the expense 
of violating every dictate of common sense,” 

“* Not the least absurd thing was their shutting their 


“ doors against all the world, Even the privileged mar 


quis was nut an exception.” 

“ T fancy he was not displeased with the opportunity 
of withdrawing. Lord Lawton exerts, to its full extent, 
the masculine prerogative of incomstancy.” 

Lord Vere smmiled—a smile that might mean every 
thing or nothing, accordingly as he found it convenient 
to explain it, 

“ With all her advantages,” said Lady Sophia, “ for 
her beauty is as indisputable as her wealth, Helen Darley 
has not had that aniversal success which might have been 
anticipated.” 

“ Simply because she is not of us; she has not been 
educated after our prescribed fashion, and we feel that 
we neither understand nor are understood. It is impos- 
sible that any degree of beauty or talent can ever entirely 
overcome this disadvantage.” 

“Talent!” repeated Lady Sophia, contemptuously. 
It is in itself am obstacle; is it not in its very matare 
the antithesis to that mental inanity which is the perfec. 
‘tion ofa woman of fashion? To men belonging to us, 
talent in our sex is only a bore, for it obliges them to 
thirtk instead of yawning; who would voluntarily en- 
counter such an infliction ?” 

4 


gaid Lady Sophia, coolly. 


“ It is impossible always to distinguish whether you 
mean praise or sarcasm, Lady Sophia. Mrs. Hamilton 
and her daughter have, at least, the advantage of being 
intelligible.” 

“Do you think they are understood?” asked Lady 
Sophia, quickly. 

“ By the most noble and puissant prince, the Marquis 
of Lawton,” said Lord Vere, carelessly ; “at least he 
thinks so, which will answer their purpose quite as well.” 

“ Rely on it you are mistaken,” said Lady Sophia, 
more seriously and earnestly. “ I who—there is no mys- 
tery between us—I who have so deep an interest in as- 
certaining the real carte du pays, do you think J can be 
deceived? It is impossible !” 

“ That very interest blinds you,” said Lord Vere, some- 
what en philosophe. ‘ Moreover you are under another 
greaterror. Except on the point of vanity—where all 
women are susceptible—Augusta cares not if Lawton 
wed mother, daughter—all the Hamiltons: At her age 
the heart now and then will be half awake, notwithstand- 
ing the torpedising influence of education.” 

“ Heart! Do you suppose any girl with one atom of 
sense could resist such an establi t—the man too so 
distingué 2” 

“ Augusta has resisted them, or I mistake it greatly— 
impenetrable to the combined charms of houses, equi- 
pages, rent-rolls, titles, and distinctions of every kind and 
degree.” 

“ You rave—or which is less tolerable, because more 
voluntary, you mystify,” said Lady Sophia, petulantly. 
“Can she be insensible to the triumph of fixing a man 
whom the whole femule world has been striving for these 
four years? Nothing could render such a folly explicable, 
but some entanglement on her part—a piece of insanity, 
thanks to my vigilant but not oppressive guardianship, 
quite and utterly impossible.” 

“ There is nothing like the comfort of being satisfied 
on such points,” said Lord Vere, and he made his adieu 
in the satifactory conviction that he left Lady Sophia at 
the climax of discomfort. 

Augusta Cleveland entered almost immediately, and as 
Lady Sophia gazed on the perfect beauty of her daugh- 
ter, all her doubts and fears dissolved into thin air. 

“ Have you breakfasted, love? You look divinely. 
Nothing is such a beautifier as sleep. I hope you rested 
well, dear?” 

“ A little disturbed by the echoes of Lady Adelaide 
Willoughby’s concertos. Her musical soirées are a posi- 
tive affliction. Those interminable piano-forte concertos 
people talked about fifty years ago, are the most weari- 
some things in nature. Never desire me to bring such 
a misery on myself again, mamma.” 

“ But you are really such a passion of Lady Adelaide's, 
dear! And it is so amiable in you to go to her occa- 
sionally—so graceful a charity—a thing every body talks 
of and admires; and then she is Lawton’s aunt, and peo- 
ple tell the most astonishing facts of her influence over 
him. Kind to him in his orphan boyhood, she retains 
her hold on the affections of the man, and many have 
been wooed and won through the relations they loved, or 
were accustomed to fancy they did, which produces just 
the same effects.” 

“ Lord Lawton did not speak more than three sentences 
to me last night; a poor payment for the ennui to which 
I had doomed myself. He was quite an attaché to the 
Hamilton party; and really, mamma, I find that Mrs. 
Stracey Hamilton a most disagrecable personage. Her 
eyes are quite overpowering. One shrinks as if they 
were asking impertinent questions which, in spite of 
oneself, one was compelled to answer au pied de la lét. 
tre. Can you conceive any thing more oppressive?” 

“ I fear, my sweet love, your coldness has put Lawton 
in despair, and obliged him to seek consolation in warmer 
regions.” 

“ The polished cheek of Augusta acquired so deep a 
tint that a less practised eye than Lady Sophia’s might 
have mistaken it for the index of wounded affection or 
outraged feeling, instead of placing it, as her acute lady- 
ship did, to the account of mortified vanity. 

“ Lord Lawton has a new caprice every week,” said 
Miss Cleveland. “ The Hamiltons will reign during their 
short hour, to make way for successors. To attract him, 
neither beauty nor wit is requisite. It suffices to be 
new.” 

“ And you, dearest, possess inexhaustible powers of 
novelty, that might fix a lover versatile as the winds and 
waves, if you would but take the trouble to exert them. 
After all, Lawton is a most unexceptionable parti, and 
one would really feel regret at seeing him irremediably 
in the power of those Hamiltons. One can fancy how 
much the Darley heiress would triumph in detaching 
such a lover from Augusta Cleveland.” 

“ Her want of general success will at least lower its 
tone,” replied Augusta, after a short pause. “ A host of 
the desirables pronounce her mauvais ton, and declare 
that, in making acquaintance with all the sciences and all 
the virtues, she has forgotten to cultivate one of the 
graces.” 

“ That is from Mr. Stark’s mint, let who will be the 
utterer,” said Lady Sophia, “ and as usual, it is base coin. 
Helen Darley is any thing but a précieuse ; and I must 
do her the justice to declare, that I have rarely seen a 
young woman so perfectly natural.” 

“ Really it is so difficult to understand you, mamma,” 
said Augusta, with a petulance unlike her usual well-bred 
rétenue. 

“ It is not difficnlt to understand, that it is the worst 
possible policy in one beauty to depreciate the claims of 
another ; and should that other, in any ascertained point 
of view, appear as a rival, I can imagine no line of con- 
duct so likely to make her ridiculous, and ridicule is al. 
ways fatal.” 

“ A rival!” said Augusta, with as near an approach 
to a sneer as her gracefulness would permit. 

“ Most decidedly—in person, in youth, as an heiress, 
asa relation. See how many points in which you touch. 
Above all, the evident admiration of Lord Lawton would 
suffice to place you in that position, were all other sub- 
jects of competition impossible.” 

“ It is a comfort to remember, that Lord Lawton is not 
precisely the last man,” said Augusta, with irrepressible 
ill humour.” 
©. But the best, which it would be as unsatisfactory to 
lose as the last.” 

“ At any rate,I shall not go into mourning for his 
lordship’s desertion.” 

“ Anger can make the most elegant vulgar, it appears,” 
“ It may be some satisfaction 
to you, however, to feel that the loss of Lord Lawton 


must be attributed to your own want of tact. The least 
possible management would have fixed him irrevocably.” 

“Tam not ambitious of the honour,” said Augusta, 
now thoroughly provoked. 

At that moment, Lady Sophia recollected Lord Vere’s 
insinuation. 

“ Tf, Augusta,” she said, angrily, “if, forgetting what 
is due to me, to yourself, ungrateful fur the watchfulness 
with which I have endeavoured to make your education 
perfect as regards the sphere in which you were born to 
move, if you have been guilty of the imprudence of fall- 
ing into any unworthy entanglement—but why admit the 
suspicion? the thing is impossible.” 

“ Perfectly,” said Augusta, quietly, and fixing her 
lovely eyes full on the face of Lady Sophia. “ In learn- 
ing my lesson from your ladyship’s vocabulary, I have 
found constantly selfishness substituted for love, I can- 
not accuse you of having darkened my mind by a single 
allusion to the unprofitable romance of the affections.” 

Lady Sophia felt—how bitterly !—the sting that is 
“sharper than a serpent’s tooth.” If, in the cloud of 
worldliness which hung over her mind, one ray of the 
light of love penetrated, it was for this daughter, in whom 
all her ambitious hopes were bound up. During the last 
eighteen years of her existgnce, the establishment of Au- . 
gusta had been “ her being’s end and aim ;” to qualify 
her for effecting it the cause of ceaseless toil and thought. 
But as the spirit of the world had been Aer inspiration, 
so she gathered of the tree she had planted, and ker sigh 
did but express “ I should have known what fruit would 
spring from such a seed.” 

“Tn all her occasional deméllées with her daughter, 
Lady Sophia was the first to smooth her brow, and har- 
bour thoughts of peace. “ After all, dear,” she began, 
“ we are wrong in considering Lord Lawton as irretrieva- 
bly lost. It requires, I am persuaded, but a little address 
to recall him, and if Greville were not so utterly unma- 
nageable, he might be of the greatest use.” 

“ T do not exactly see how, but I think you might pur- 
chase his services at this moment, if you came up to his 
price,” said | Angusta, a: “ He is in dreadful distress 
for money.” 

“ Scandalous—with oni = allowance ! But who told 
you this, dear ?” 

“ Himself. He wanted to borrow, but you know, after 
my quarter day, I never have a farthing in the world. 
Rouge et noir makes the honour of Mr. Stark’s ac- 
quaintance expensive to poor Greville.” 

“ Mr. Stark is quite a monster, and it has been in di- 
rect opposition to my wishes and counsel, that he formed 
and continued that degrading intimacy. ‘There is not a 


“fore detestable—a more mischievous person in the world 


than that man.” 

* Greville’s is a debt of honour, and of course must be 
paid. He told me unless I could persuade you to assist 
him, he must, though unwillingly, raise money on—- 
bonds of some kind——I forget the horrid name—but he 
would have to pay enormously for the loan, he said.” 

“ Post obit bonds—Sir Greville would never forgive a 
transaction of the kind.” 

“ But he must have the money—and if papa will not 
give it—and you know how ill-natured he is—it is really 
quite distressing to encounter his frown—and this fit, 
Doetor W. told me, promises to be very severe.” 

“ Gout improves no man’s temper, and to one of your 
father's disposition—he who was ‘ the glass of fashion and 
the mould of form,’ mow compelled to swathe his limbs 
in hundreds of yards of flannel—it is trying.” 

“ But really one would hardly suppose papa had been 
so very distinguished a personage in his youth—when 
one sees him in his easy chair, his legs on cushions, so 
petulant, so gloomy, who could fancy that he had ever 
sustained the réle of a gallant, gay Lothario? Fashion 
is very well while one is young and in health, but of what 
use is it in age and sickness? Now what does it matter 
to papa, that he is not one of the canaille? Time and 
gout are as great radicals as Mr. Cobbet.” 

“ You are quite philosophical; one would think you 
had taken a lesson from Mrs. Hamilton. However, as I 
certainly have not, we will, if you please, talk of lighter 
matters, and see if amy thing can be done for this silly 
boy. I wonder if he is distressed for a large sum.” 

* A thousand pounds would do, he said.” 

“ I will speak to Stark. If he is chief creditor, it will 
not be difficult to silence him. That man certainly is 
my nightmare.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Young, rich, lovely, innocent—Helen Darley afforded 
yet another illustration, how much human happiness is 
under the dominion of circumstances. 

Attached to Sir Alfred Maitland by the ties of long com. 
panionship—of habitual affection—his avowal of a warmer 
love had awakened in her inexperienced heart such emo- 
tions as dictated her frank acceptance of his suit. If she 
did not murmur at the trial to which the wisdom of her 
parents desired to subject her constancy, she had yet been 
indignant at the possibility that she could change; self- 
relying she had entered the arena of trial, and—she had 
failed. 

It came upon her at first as the glimmer of dawning - 
day to the slumberer—faint and indistinct—to startle for 
a moment, but from which he turns away to renewed re. 
pose. Then, when the suspicion became stronger, her 
reason suggested a thousand arguments to repel it asa 
thing impossible. It was perfectly unnatural, she thought, 
that she could, under any species of infatuation, prefer 
the acquaintance of a day—a stranger—to the friend of 
her youth, the associate in all the joys and sorrows that 
had thrown their light and shadow on her short career. 
It was not wrong—Al fred himself would approve it— 
that she should find pleasure in the society of one so 
amiable, so intellectual as Lord Lawton; one, too, who, 
her father had said, was making for himself a name that 
would belong to the annals of his country. It was im. 
possible not to be sensible of the friendship with which 
he honoured her—not to feel flattered that he deemed 
one so young, so simple, not unworthy of his attention. 
There was no treachery to Alfred in her gratitude ; 
surely she had not one thought—one wish—to violate her 
conditional engagement with him! 

But when Maitland appeared again, when in the pre- 
sence of both she was made to feel how differently her 
heart beat as they approached her; how often, in con. 
versing with Lord Lawton, she absolutely forgot the ex. 
istence of Alfred, and he so near her; while on the other 
hand, if Lawton suddenly approached when she was ad. 
dressing Alfred, bow embarrassed and bewildered—she 
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was obliged -to pause, conscious of a confusion which | 
increased by thinking on—then, even the unhackneyed 
heart of Helen suspected that all was not right: within 
her. 

Yet she yielded not to her inconstancy without a 
struggle. Full of remorse, she compelled herself to a 
minute recollection of the various claims which Maitland 
had to her fondest love. How many kindnesses he had 
lavished on her during the long years of his affection ! 
Could she possibly repay him by an ingratitude so base ? 
Was it in nature, that she could even indulge a dream of 
abandoning him for a stranger of yesterday ? Would not 
the image of his wretchedness haunt her even if—how 
improbable a supposition !—she could have courage to 
confess the change in herself, and ensure, as a necessary 
consequence, their separation ? 

And oh, the indelicacy of indulging such visions as 
had sometimes occupied her fancy! That she should 
have allowed her heart thus to escape from her! What 
presumption to imagine that Lord Lawton’s kindness— 
courtesy—meant more than the complimentary inter- 
course, into which men of the world fall daily with females 
with whose families they happen to be in habits of in- 
timacy ! How could she reveal even to her mother—her 
constant friend—the possible wandering of her heart, 
without at the same time confessing, as the only assign- 
able cause, that her vanity«had fanciéd ! Oh the folly, 
the presumption of which she had been guilty! It was 
too much to endure with composure! Her shame—her 
self-reproaches—were incessant, and the only consolation 
she found, was in the conviction that her error was un- 
known, unsuspected, by any other human being ! 

How little deemed she of the watchfulness of her 
mother’s love, when she believed that she could suffer, and 
that anxious eye fuil to perceive the restless manner—the 
changed complexion—the altered voice—the less elastic 
step—the uncertain temper! Talk of the sixth sense of 
a lover! What is that to a mother’s instinct? 

It was just when her distress of mind was most poig- 
nant, that Lady Sophia made unusual demonstrations of 
kindness. It was impossible one so new to the world as 
Helen Darley should suspect that what was so specious 
might possibly be hollow, and it had not entered into the 
plan of education so consistently pursued by her parents, 
to darken the brightness of her youth by inculcating the 
lesson of distrust. Time teaches that fatal necessity all 
too early, and distrustful youth is one of the most un- 
natural, as it is one of the most ungraceful characters, 
which this world of moral anomalies can furnish as mat- 
ter of painful speculation. 

Mrs. Hamilton, however, did not permit the intimacy 
which Lady Sophia was evidently courting, to deprive her 
of much of her daughter's society. She knew that-sel- 
fishness was the fundamental principle of Lady Sophia’s 
character, and she was not, for an instant, the dupe of 
her prodigal expressions of good will. She did not in. 
deed wholly keep Helen under the shelter of her own 
fostering wing, for she felt that her acquaintance with 
Lady Sophia would at least be a step in her progress 
towards knowledge of the world—that knowledge which 
is to maturity the Pp tion—how inadequate !—for 
the loss of the glow of young imaginations. But she took 
care that her solitary visits to Cleveland House should be 
as infrequent as possible consistently with the preserva- 
tion of those amicable relations which she knew it was 
respectable to maintain with so near a branch of her hus- 
band’s family. 

Lady Sophia, therefore, enjoyed and used abundant 
opportunities of insinuating into the mind of Helen a 
most painful impression of the attachment of Lord Law- 
ton to Augusta Cleveland, if not of their actual engage- 
ment. Not that Lady Sophia committed herself by a 
single positive assertion which, supposing the failure of 
her plans, could, by its repetition, render her ridiculous. 
Her half confidences had all the effect on which she cal- 
culated. They made Helen not only unhappy, but in- 
dignant at herself that she had permitted her heart to be 
affected by an affianced man, whose tenderness had evi- 
dently been assumed as a means probably of amusing 
himself with her delusion. How many bitter tears, in 
her solitary hours—and now she was beginning to affect 
solitude—this mortifying conviction cost her! Her 
memory increased her suffering, for it seemed but a 
treasury in which were deposited all Lord Lawton’s 
“ whispered words,” all the sweet hopes that had almost 
unconsciously been garnered up in her heart! How often 
she returned from Cleveland House, burning with desire 
to be able but to say to the mother whose tenderness had 
never failed—never wounded—“ Let me see Lady Sophia’ 
no more !” and as oflen the prayer died away on her lips 
when she remembered the questioning maternal love 
would prompt, and the confession of inconstancy, of a 
too forward appropriation of the mere compliments of a 
stranger, which must necessarily follow. ‘To conceal was 
difficult, but to distort the truth by evasion or self-pity, 
impossible ! 

Helen’s manner to Lord Lawton was naturally affected 
by the painful trials to which her feelings were exposed. 
To one so true, so candid, it was a grievous task to as- 
sume calmness when all within was agitation; and as 
she perpetually constrained herself, she of necessity ap- 
peared cold, formal—as unlike the naive, sportive, but 
always graceful Helen, who had charmed his fancy and 
his heart, as could well be imagined. ‘The change 
startled and alarmed him. He had by no means steered 
beyond the range of Lady Sophia's artillery. She had 
played off a battery on him also, but with less success. 
Lord Lawton knew Lady Sophia by reputation, by observ. 
ation, by experience. It was in vain that she first hinted 
—then broadly asserted—-the fact of Helen’s engagement 
to Sir Alfred Maitland; he smiled at so palpable a ma- 
neuvre, too practised in the wiles with which match- 
making mothers seek to detach a converted parti from a 
new aspirant to be the dupe of it. But now that Helen 
herself evidently repelled his assiduities with an air of 
apprehension and coldness, so unlike the interest with 
which she had orve listened to hin—that interest so dear 
to a lover's hopes, the fosterer of incipient attachment 
into passion—he could not but doubt, could not but follow 
her averted eye, and watch with all the vigilance of jea. 
lousy whether it rested on Maitland. But it did not. It 
was nevertheless painful to perceive that her manner to 
Sir Alfred had not the ease of indifference. There was 
a consciousness, a trepidation in it, which, though not 
perhaps resembling the embarrassment of love, indicated 
some peculiarity in her position towards him that filled 
the mind of Lord Lawton with a thousand alarms. Often 
he resolved to dare the worst by an avowal that would 
at least terminate uncertainty, and as often he was de- 


terred by the unwillingness common to his sex—the 
praclised part of it—to expose himself to the possibility 
of a refusal. One look, such a look as he had once dwelt 
on with rapture—would have decided him. But it was 
not there, and he, mistaking reserve for self-command, 
unconsciously confirmed all the suspicions Lady Sophia 
had laboured to infuse into her mind, and raised Helen’s 
sufferings to their climax, 


CHAPTER VIII. 

There was one eye watching the progress of feelings 
and events with no small vigilance and anxiety, and who, 
at the precise point when, as in the Greek tragedy, the 
‘descent of a god cuts the knot that cannot otherwise be 
untied, became an actor on the scene, which the other 
dramatis persone were, it must be confessed, carrying 
on in pantomime. 

“ Rachel improves very much,” said Mrs. Hamilton to 
Sir Alfred Maitland; “ her sorrow is more rational, more 
gentle, indicating her progress in the acquirement of that 
strength of character on which human happiness so 
greatly depends. The beneficial effects of this change of 
mind extend to her person. She is acquiring that intel- 
ligence of expression which was all that was wanting to 
render her beauty perfect.” 

Sir Alfred appeared to be absorbed in the columns of 
the Times, and uttered a faint affirmative, as if the act 
of mind, by which he indicated his acquiescence, were 
but a parenthesis in his more important speculations. 

“TI am glad I decided on having her here,” resumed 
Mrs. Hamilton: “complete change of scene has done 
much for her: and the necessity of exertion in a house 
to the habits of which she feels it, at least, a graceful 
propriety to conform, has done the rest. It would not 
be indecorous now if she were to appear occasionally in 
society, in small circles, I mean ; not that she 

‘Should bear about the mockery of wo, 
To midnight dances and the public show,’ 


but she might enjoy the recreation of seeing a few peo- 
ple worth knowing. Yet how could I answer it to my- 
self, to open to her the vista of a style of life so far re- 
moved from her probable sphere, and which might have 
the bad effect of rendering her discontented with the lot 
apparently appointed for her.” 

“Rachel—Miss Fulton—would adorn any sphere,” 
said Sir Alfred, colouring deeply the instant after he 
had spoken. 

“ Possibly,” said Catharine, calmly ; “ but as 

‘Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air,’ 


we must not therefore calculate on her being elevated to 
the higher grades of society, because she is endowed with 
all that might embellish such a life. Considering her 
birth, fortune, connections, it is proper for us to look on 
Rachel as one born to fulfil the duties of a comparatively 
humble station ; and it would be both imprudent and un- 
kind in her friends to awaken in her tastes for a higher 
sphere, which, while they slumber, are as if they did not 
exist.” 

Sir Alfred laid aside the paper and commenced a rapid 
march up and down the drawing-room. Catharine calmly 
allowed his mind leisure for the examination of itself. 

“Why is it so absolutely a matter of necessity that 
Rachel—that Miss Fulton—should be doomed to the 
misery of drawing an humble lot in life?—why—” 

“You are arriving at conclusions which I never an- 
ticipated,” interrupted Catharine; “ suffer me to set you 
right. There is no misery in the juste milieu of exist- 
ence to which Rachel properly belongs, in which I my- 
self was born and nurtured. It is fruitful in knowledge, 
virtue—consequently happiness. There is nothing in 
the higher places of the earth to render a rational and 


thinking being covetous of ascending them; and it is 


as true as trite, that safety is in the vale, not on the sum- 
mit of the mountain.” 

Sir Alfred’s paces became rather more irregular, and 
there was again a pause. 

“ Perhaps you have reason to think that her tastes, that 
she herself has some predilection,” he said at length; “a 
preference—a—in short, one of those attachments which 
invest with a thousand charms the particular grade in 
society to which the object of them belongs.” 

“Considering that we are discussing the probable lot 
of a woman in whom your interest is of very recent date, 
I do not exactly recognise your right to ask such a ques- 
tion,” said Catharine. “ However, as matters stand—as 
Rachel's delicacy will not be compromised—I need not 
scruple to say, I have not the slightest ground for sup- 
posing that any preference of the kind to which you 
allude influences her to a choice of the cottage style of 
life.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Hamilton! if I dared—” said Maitland, 
and he paused, with the air of a man who, having sud- 
denly “screwed up his courage to the sticking pitch,” 
finds, just at the moment necessary for exertion, that a 
string is loosened. 

“ I am all attention,” said Catharine, composedly, crucl 
enough to enjoy the embarrassment suffered by the in- 
constant lover of her child: for the wisest of us have our 
weak points, and, alas, Catharine was haman—a woman 
and a mother! 

“You who have always been my friend, my adviser, 
my counsellor,” said Maitland, with a degree of passion 
seldom apparent in him; “ you who, if I err not, predict- 
ed, suspected, that what has happened would happen ; 
you who have so long borne with me, as a mother with 
her most cherished son; you whom I have so venerated, 
so obeyed—yes, even now, now, when I am about to out- 
rage your dearest feelings, I will venture to say to you, 
pity, forgive me ; vouchsafe to learn all the weakness of 
my feeble heart, to know the extent of my fault, and 
pronounce my sentence.” 

“ Much at least I have not to learn, Maitland,” said 
Catharine, gravely, but kindly ; “perhaps what is most to 
be condemned, is want of candour. You will yet dis- 
cover how much misery is escaped by those who venture 
to be true.” 

 Accuse me not of deceit,” said Maitland, earnestly, 
seating himself opposite to Catharine, and meeting her 
eye with that uprightness which is one of the most infal- 
lible indications of integrity. “Weak, wavering, fickle 
I have been—I acknowledge all my fault—but not false, 
not voluntarily false, not playing the hypocritical farce 
of making protestations of love to one, while my heart 
yearned after another; not concealing a change which 
was perfectly known to myself! I have not been base, 
my dear Mrs. Hamilton ; I can yet venture to ask for 
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your pity and forgiveness. I cannot charge myself with 
the consciousness of the extent of my—my wandering, 


until even now it has been revealed to me. And even . 


while I speak, my heart is torn with a thousand conflict- 
ing feelings. How can I do this great wrong to the 
companion of my childhood, the beloved of my youth? 
How can I inflict on that true and innocent heart one 
pang? Could I endure to listen to one sigh from Helen, 
and to think that my weakness had called it forth? In 
my case, weakness is wickedness; no—no—my dear 
Mrs. Hamilton, heed not my ravings, my folly ; whom 
have I ever loved, whom can I ever love—as I have loved 
Helen?” 

“ Rachel,” said Mrs. Hamilton. *“ Meantime, listen to 
me as calmly as you can, and do not dread reproaches 
for a weakness which, after all, was involuntary. Your 
error was in the an error of inexpe- 
rience; in the rashness with which, but for the interpo- 
sition of Colonel Hamilton, you would have rushed into 
an engagement which would have entailed on you that 
great crime in the eyes of all hi@fourable men, in the eyes 
of society—breach of faith. Why was it that he was 
unyielding to all your entreaties for the immediate ratifi- 
cation of your engagement? that he, that I resisted the 
yet more pleading eloquence of Helen’s looks? ‘To sub- 
ject you to probation, to try whether you knew your- 
selves; not to allow you to fetter yourselves by the most 
indissoluble of all ties, and then dignify the unhappiness 
resulting from ignorance, by calling it destiny, As if 
man’s conduct~were not man’s destiny! The affection 
of each of you has been put to the test, and both have 
failed.” 

Sir Alfred gave a start of surprise, and—so inexplica- 
ble is the human heart—not of pleasurable surprise. A 
few minutes since, he would have purchased, at consider- 
able expense, a knowledge that his inconstancy would 
not effect the happiness of Helen ; but now, when it was 
hinted that her love had been as fleeting as his, perhaps 
had even preceded his in its ificonstancy, his self-love 
felt a momentary pang. He bowed thus to the infirmity 
of nature, but in another instant reason, its strength, was 
heard, and he could say with truth, “ You restore me to 
new life. To secure the happiness of Helen it would 
have been little to sacrifice my own.” 

“T trust that Helen’s happiness could not have been 
so secured,” said Mrs. Hamilton, with the dignity of a 
justly proud mother. “Of her, her parents and herself 
must think, not you ; and do me, do her the justice to 
believe, that the moment it was suspected by either of us 
you indulged the slightest wish, the merest dream, of 
change, we should, I did, afford you every facility of ex- 
planation—of honourable dealing. You owe myself and 
Colonel Hamilton gratitude for the hardness of heart of 
which, a few months since, you complained; a tribute I 
am very careful to bring to your remembrance, that the 
past may not be without its moral. If I have allowed 
you to suffer the pain of conflicting feelings without im- 
mediately hastening to relieve them, it was that the 
transient pain might have its use, and now, in all friend- 
ship, you may kiss the hand that smote.” 

And Maitland did gratefully, and with filial tenderness 
kiss that fair hand ; and he felt, in his perfect restoration 
to the favour of Mrs. Hamilton, as if mountain’s weight 
were removed from his breast. 

’ “Tf I might venture to ask,” he said at length, “ who 
is the happy, enviable man for whom Helen—” 

“ Pause,” said Mrs, Hamilton ; “do not ask a ques- 
tion unworthy of you, and which you cannot expect me 
to anewer. Is it absolutely necessary that Helen should 
prefer another, before she could contemplate the proba- 
bility of her union with yourself with feelings of pain? 
Might she not, in her enlarged intercourse with society, 
be aware of deficiencies or failings in you not hitherto 
perceptible ; just as in ascending a mountain we see new 
beauties rising gradually in the more enlarged horizon, 
and are sensible of the pigmy proportions of the Jand.- 
scape that had first charmed our view? Is it quite 
out of the compass of possibility, that some such intel- 
lectual or moral process may have been at work with 
Helen ?” 

Maitland was silent, but his flushed brow told Mrs. 
Hamilton he was somewhat uneasy beneath the keenness 
of her probe. 

“ Meanwhile,” she resumed, “are you quite sure that 
you shall be able to animate the gentle nature of Rachel 
to return your love?” 

“Hitherto I have not dared to essay the experiment. 
But if an occasional blush—the sudden kindling of her 
eye, generally, you know, downcast—the sweetest smile 
to welcome me—” 

“ Oh, if you come to the freemasonry of love, I have 
done. We have contrived to be intelligible to each other 
so far, and now you shall tell me as much of the plain 
story of your new love as pleases you.” 

“ It will not please me at all,” said Maitland. “I am 
ashamed to reflect how soon I ceased to regret our sepa- 
ration, after my arrival at Mrs. Warren’s. But then let 
me justify myself so far as to remind you of my tempta- 
tions. Rachel so young, so lovely, so distressed, so help- 
less—and I thrown into her society always to cheer and 
soothe her, when, by Mrs. Warren’s absolute commands, 
she occasionally left the bedside of her dying mother. It 
was so new—so delightful—to be confided in by such a 
creature—to be looked up to—” 

“Ah!” said Catharine, as the change became more 
and more intelligible. 

“Pity, too, possessed my whole soul before another 
wish aruse,” resumed Sir Alfred, hardly conscious of the 
interruption; “and pity, you know—” 

“ Oh, no, no—do spare me that commonplace.” 

“ In short, it was a mingling of pity, admiration, the 
consciousness of being useful, of being necessary—” 

“ And of being agreeable.” 

“ Perhaps so, and a desire, hardly understood, of trans- 
planting so fair a flower to a more genial soil, to save it 
from the chilling winds of sordid cares—from contact 
with a hard world. That is the whole of the romance; 
but do me the justice, my dear Mrs. Hamilton, to be. 
lieve—to allow—that since her arrival here—since my 
precise position became more realised to my mind, I have 
honourably endeavoured to avoid her, severe as was the 
struggle! I have not the consciousness of one dishonour- 
able feeling.” 

“ If this avowal had been perfectly. voluntary !” 

‘* Always intended, believe me, but the feelings which 
delayed it—what painful feelings !—are not, surely, un- 
natural or unpardonable! and you will at least be my 
friend with Rachel?” 


“Be your own; true to yourself, you will need no 
other advocate.” 


CHAPTER IX. ‘ 

“Cleveland,” said Lord Lawton, as the young heir of 
that ancient name was listlessly teasing the three beau- 
tifal spaniels that were suffered to luxuriate roand the 
splendid breakfast table of the marquis, “ you are the 
most tristful man of your years it ever was my fortune 
to be troubled with at this unconscionable hour. I doubt 
you are possessed by that demon whose name is Le- 
gion.” 

“ What demon is that ?” enquired Cleveland, affecting 
indifference. 

“ Gambling,” returned Lord Lawton, so suddenly as 
to startle his companion into a blush his premature man- 
hood would else have scorned, “ which brings in its train 
a myriad of carking cares, bad passions, mental prostra- 
tion, irretrievable moral debasement, to say nothing of 
poverty, which some—all the luxurious—have deemed 
that worst of ills which flesh is heir to.” ’ 

“TI cannot stand a lecture,” said Cleveland, affecting 
that dogged firmness by which man intrenches himself 
more firmly in wrong. 

“ And lecturing is not my vocation, unless I see cer- 
tain indications that it will not be labour in vain.” 

“ Let us change the subject then,” said Cleveland, with 
increasing petulance. 

“No,” said Lord Lawton, with that firmness which 
gives a superior intellect an instantaneous ascendenc 
over an inferior, “not until you have told me the amount 
of your losses, and consent to accept such assistance as 
I am able to offer.” 

“By Jove, you are the most generous fellow in ex- 
istence!” said Cleveland, with all the animation of ex- 
treme youth when it sees the possibility of escaping an 
evil hitherto deemed irretrievable. “But,” he added, 
with a sudden change of tone, “I fear you have little 
suspicion of the amount for which my honour is pledged.” 

“Jn a word, how much ?” 

Cleveland named it. 


“A large sum, doubtless, but not ill spent, if it be for- . 


the cure of a malady the most fatal which can seize upon 
man,” said Lord Lawton. “Do not suspect me of the 
folly of designing to throw away a portion of wealth, 
which might be a means of placing hundreds in the way 
of being useful, and consequently happy. I lend it to 
you for causes which I am going to explain, and on con- 
ditions which I would not have you accept without re- 
flection.” 


“Tf to forswear cards and dice for ever, gladly will I 


bind myself anew, for I have already ‘an oath in heaven,’” 
returned Cleveland, with fervour. “Bind me as you 


will; and for repayment demand what security you — 


choose.” 

“For the loan I will take your bond, because it isa 
duty I owe to my heir, and because you will be able to 
pay it; and for your future abstinence from a detestable 
vice, I will receive the past as a pledge. I have not been 
an unobservant witness, Cleveland, of your sufferings 
these many days, and if I have not sooner extended a 
helping hand, believe me it has been, that the warning 
might sink deep, and the impression be indelible. 1 
have seen your struggles, and notwithstanding you have 
trifled away existence, hitherto, on things to be despised 
or condemned, I am persuaded there is material for better 
things in you. For my conditions, I will not.ask you to 
discard your evil genius, Mr. Stark, that will be a matter 
of necessity. A man who lives by gambling cannot pos- 
sibly long maintain a respectable position; and Mr. 
Stark, having been suspected of divers mal-practices, wil 
speedily be blackballed at the clubs, to which he ough 
never to have been admitted, and will.merge into that 
obscurity from which nothing but sheer impudence 
originally elevated him.” 

“I rejoice that I quarreled with him yesterday,” said 
Cleveland, with the glee of a boy ; “it is not pleasant to 
cut one’s particular friend merely because others do ; and 
I hardly think I could have brought myself to it.” 

“If your friend is convicted of a base action, you have 
no alternative. You must either obey the conventional 
laws of society, in such an instance, or share his igno- 
miny, which is not only a weakness, but a crime, a vio- 
lation of your duty to yourself, and an injury to society, 
in the precise degree by which you countenance vice by 


_ your supposed example.” 


“ But your conditions?” asked Cleveland, looking 
rather bored, and considerably impatient.  ~ 

“ That you cultivate the acquaintance of your relations 
the Hamiltons, who are full of kind and friendly disposi- 


tions towards you. In the parental tie, of which, how- 


ever, let us still speak with reverence, I know that you 
have been singularly unfortunate. The splendid Sir 
Greville Cleveland, sunk into the morose invalid, regard- 
ing you only as the perpetuator uf his family name and 
distinctions, neither seeks your affection nor desires your 
confidence. Always an egotist, he murmurs that you do 
not voluntarily tender that filial regard which, like all 
other human sentiments of kindliness, must, after the 
age of instincts, be excited by the qualities which inspire 
it, but which Sir Greville believes to consist in his having 
done you the favour to contribute to your being placed 
among ‘the Corinthian capitals of polished society.” Of 
Lady Sophia, it is sufficient to say that, engrossed by 
her daughter, she considers herself a paragon of mater- 
nal duty, in that she vouchsafes to endure occasionally 
the presence of a son, whom she has not been able to 
render useful. Your heart is void of the natural affec- 
tions of our kind, so affluent of happiness, such securities 
likewise of our respectability—a thing sneered at by the 
fashionable, but venerated still by the wise and good. 
As your friend, therefore, I counsel you to aceept the 
substitute which offers in your nearest relatives, the 
family of Colonel Hamilton.” 

“ Would you have me marry my cousin Helen ™ asked 
Cleveland, with an air of meaning, for he was young 
enough to possess, in its full perfection, that happy elas- 
ticity of mind which rebounds to its proper dimensions 
as soon as the pressure is removed. 

“Why not precisely,” replied Lord Lawton, without 
emphasis. “Having heard my conditions at large, are: 
they accepted 2” 


“Fully, freely, joyfully! But are you quite os 


Colonel Hamilton will receive with cordiality the ad- 
vances of my father’s son? There is something very 
awful, too, about Mrs, Hamilton. I assure you I am rather 
puzzled how to set about it. I feel so unpleasantly young 
in the presence of a woman of her class,” 

“Have the courage to confess as much to them, and 
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you will find large amends for your temporary embar- 
rassment,” returned Lord Lawton. “Be encouraged by. 
knowing that they are already interested for you in no 
ordinary degree, for they place sufficient faith in my 
penetration to believe my assertion, that, beneath all the 
frivolity, the folly, the affectation of the age, in which 
you have chosen to ensconce yourself, there is much of 
the sterling. ore which, when coined and stamped with 
the lawful impress, will make the mental wealth of an 
honourable and honoured man. Respect yourself, Cleve- 
land, and believe that there are friends in the world as 
» indulgent as Stark, without being tainted either by his 
meanness, his vices, or his crimes.” e \ 
“CHAPTER X. 

No woman ever was more rejoiced at listening 
to the declaration which secured her lover, than Helen 
at being freed from one; and he too the lover of her own 
free choice. The origin of half the jirst loves of young 
hearts is signorance, and their death blow, experience. 
And yet she discovered a thousand points of excellence, 
for which she could fairly pour into the willing ears of 
the grateful, gentle Rachel Fulton, his praises; now that 
she herself had honourably effected her escape from him, 
. she discerned countless reasons why it was quite impos- 
sible that any woman should be unhappy as his wife. 

* Well may love be painted blind,” said Mrs. Hamilton; 
“ but I question whether the inventor of the allegory ever 
intended to prove that the ceasing to love would open the 

to the discovery of new excellences in a past object.” 

“I speak of Alfred precisely as I judge of him,” said 
Helen. “Of late I seem to see all objects differently ; 
and while I am sure that no woman ought to be other- 
wise than happy as his wife, and am equally certain that 
Rachel will be one of the most enviable of human beings, 
I am not the less convinced that marriage with him 

* would have been the seal of my wretchedness. I have 
‘been accustomed to look up all my life, and I have of late 
asked myself the question, whether I could endure to 


look down, or whether it would be safe that I should be © 


placed in such a situation. You have taught me to ob- 
serve facts and to draw inferences, and I have done so.” 

“ But Maitland’s intellect is more than respectable ; his 
* acquirements far above mediocrity; these surely are not 


a points for which you would look down on your husband.” 


“ Assuredly not; but, mamma, I have lately thought it 
possible, that acquirements of that kind are not precisely 
the qualities for which woman venerates man, or should 
“venerate him. I can imagine a wife possessing much 
more cultivated intellect than her husband ; much more 
literature, and yet immeasurably inferior to him in those 
points in which—in short, in which one would choose to 
béeinferior. Dignity of character, now, such as all must 
respect; firmness too—the power to rule wisely and well; 
and all tempered by that manly kindness, which is tender 
of the feelings, and cares for the comforts of woman as 
naturally ‘the weaker vessel; this is the superiority 
proper to man. Of what use is a column, however 


graceful, if it has not strength enough to support that . 


* whieh it was intended to support? Now I should always 
have had courage to oppose Alfred’s opinions, even on 
> points of worldly knowledge, and I would rather not have 
that courage. I should, all my life, have ventured to find 
ht with him, as in our days of childhood. In fact, I 

k the real origin of my change of feeling is, he is too 
young for me; I feel myself his equal. Now Rachel will 
peveredo this, and it is infinitely better as it is—quite 
delightful; I do not think I ever felt so happy in my life.” 

“Yours does not seem quite a fancy sketch, Helen,” 
said Mrs. Hamilton, “Tell me, dear, the original of your 

” 

“Papa and yourself, of course,” said Helen, after a 
moment’s hesitation, and with a cheek glowing at her 
conscious and unaccustomed evasion, for though reflec- 
tion told-her the portrait did resemble her parents, it was 
not they who had occupied her mind while she drew it. 

Catharine was silent, for she respected the maiden 
modesty of her daughter, and would not tempt to disin- 

“genuousness a mind generally as transparent, as the 
 erystal stream. 

* Lord Lawton, meanwhile, with all the keen-sightedness 
_ ef anxiety, perceived that a change had occurred in the 
relative positions of Maitland and Helen. There was a 
greater cordiality between them than before, but it was 
the open and friendly intimacy that may exist between 
brother and sister; no symptoms of that embarrassment 
which had fately cost him so much uneasiness. It was 
80 different, so thrillingly different, from the timid blush 
with which she shrank from his own approaches ; not re-- 
pulsively, but as froin too deep consciousness. Doubt 
there still was, fur with sineere attachment there must 
be doubt; but he had arrived at the precise point when 
hope and fear so equally alternate, that an honourable 
man feels that, for the preservation of the peace of the 
woman he loves, it is incumbent on him to ‘expose him- 
self to the possibility of rejection. 

“ Give me five minutes,” he said to Hamilton, 
whom he met in the Park; “I have a matter «Ag im- 
portance to discuss with you, and, as ‘the mind is its 
own place,’ it may be done as satisfactorily here as in 
your stady, if you will allow your man to take your 
horse, and stroll with me towards the Serpentine.” 

_ “Tam rather in haste; if your business will bear post- 
ponement—” 

_ “No, it ‘will not, indeed, my dear colonel. Ten 

minutes—I shall hold my watch—ten minutes shall limit 
our conference.” 

“Now what is it?” said Colonel Hamilton, as he pass- 
ed his arm through Lord Lawton’s. 

“ Frankly—for I am a man who, by nature and habit, 
must steer a direct course—is there any invincible ob- 
stacle to my attempting to win the heart of your daugh- 
ter? or, which I have suspected—does Sir Alfred Mait- 
jand stand in such a relation to her as must compel me, 
for my own peace, to—to think of other occupations ?” 

“A month since I could hardly have answered you as 
explicitly as now—no. Thrown much together, they fell 
inte the not unnaturul fancy of mutual attachment, but 
Mrs, Hamilton, with the tender caution of a mother, 
doubted its stability, perhaps ite character, and insisted 
on a test which it has not stood. I confess I desired the 
match. I have been accustomed to Maitland, and I have 
the predilection of Alphonso of Castile for old wood, old 
wine, old booke, and old friends. Helen's mind is more 
timid thap her mother’s, and perhaps she regretted in 
him the absence of that—moral strength, sball I call it? 
—which renders man a wife’s best protection. Or per- 


gq ; ‘haps more enlarged acquaintance with society revealed 


to both that others might be as agreeable—better adapted 
to themselves, for you are to understand that not only 
Helen but Maitland has yielded to the influence of time 


,or circumstances, or both. In short, she is * free as air’ 
——that is, to the best of my belief—while he has forged 


new. chains for himself, and will, in due time, become the 
husband of our little kinswoman, Miss Fulton.” ‘ 

“Then my way is clear—your permission being under- 
stood.” 

“In emulation of your frankness and truth, let me say, 
if you can win her, wear her. I know not the man of 
whose alliance I should be prouder. But there have been 
rumours of your attachment to Miss Cleveland.” 

“ To every new beauty who has risen above our horizon 
during the Jast seven years,” said Lord Lawton. “I dis- 
claim all. Let me confess to you, that the extreme love- 
liness, the exquisite elegance of Miss Cleveland were 
temptations, but who would unite himself to a mass of 
artificiality, beneath the smooth and frozen surface of 
which he knows not how -turbulently the stream may 
run? Lady Sophia was the beacon that warned me from 


her daughter, for what man, seriously calculating the 
‘chances of his future happiness, would venture to entrust | 


it tothe guardianship of her pupil? Though no believer 
in hereditary virtue or hereditary intellect, I have an un- 
shaken faith in the power of education, and I would give 
my children a mother whom I might proudly desire they 
should resemble.” 

“I honour your sentiménts, but—the ten minutes are 
expired. Au revoir !” : 


CHAPTER XI. 


“ Stark is expelled the clubs,” said Lord Vere to Lady 
Sophia Cleveland ; “ in short, cut, cleaned out, and cleared 
out. Nothing could have been more mal-dpropos, and it 
is really a satisfaction to my conscience, that he is a con- 
fidant of your ladyship’s seléction, not of mine.” 

“ It is a misfortune,” said Lady Sophia, with a sigh of 
real feeling, for it resulted from pity for herself; “ his 
mal-adroitness deserved the fate it has brought on him, 
if his sufferings were but confined to himself.” 

“ The effects will reach even to us, it is to be appre- 
hended. The price of Stark’s silence will be high, for 
we are his last resource.” 

“Could you not provide for him in the colonies, or 
some where? That would be cheapest and safest.” 

“ But having a character to lose, I shall be careful not 
to forfeit it by any such recommendation.” 

‘* What is to be done, then ?” said Lady Sophia, impa- 
tiently, “Those impracticable Hamiltons, who might 
do every thing and will do nothing—” 

“Or Lawton—your son-in-law elect—” 

“Spare your sarcasms. All my influence, which you 
have so often termed omnipotent, suffices not to affect 
one thought, one feeling, in my own daughter—the per- 
son I really have most loved and cared for in the world!” 

“ Not quite,” said Lord Vere. “ And the fair Augusta 
absolutely will not attempt to avert the defection of her 
swain ?” 

“She is really the most impenetrable, the coldest, the 
most artificial young woman I ever had the misfortune 
of knowing !” 

How much Lord Vere’s sarcastic smile expressed! 
What a sentiment for a mother, whose whole object, 
during the childhood and youth of her daughter, had 
been to check every natural feeling, to subdue every na- 
tural impulse, to substitute calculation for affection. And 
now she reprobated the artificiality, the coldness, the 
hardness, she herself had so assiduously laboured to per- 
fect! She expected from the being on whom she had 
daily, both by precept and example, impressed the lesson 
of courtly insincerity to all others, undeviating truth, 
consistent candour, and the gentlest pliancy towards her- 
self. While she had laboured, with a zeal worthy of a 
better cause, to accomplish her in the worldly lore of 
snbduing all appearance of emotion, she required, in 
their moments of private intercourse, that a ready sym- 
pathy with her own excitement should not only be felt 
but exhihited, forgetting her theory, that habit influences 
manner, even beyond the control of the agent. 

“Lawton has been so spoiled by society—by women, 
particularly,” resumed Lady Sophia, “that Augusta’s 
coldness and indifference must be tenfold more repulsive 
tohim. And she listens to all my representations, all 
my persuasions, as calmly, as tranquilly, with the same 
frosty smile, as if I were discussing the trousseau for 
her own bridal !” 

“ Therein evincing a sound discretion, for it falls to 
my unhappy fate to announce to you, that Lawton mar- 
ties the little Darley.” 

“Impossible!” said Lady Sophia, in uncontrollable 
anger, “ he cannot—he dares not—he shall not!” 

“ Exeuse me, my dear Lady Sophia—this is really too 
amusing. Ask Sir Greville.” 

“Sir Greville!—my plague—my pest—my abhor- 
rence! Yes—he does well to proclaiin it; he who would 
prefer the elevation of that detested woman’s daughter 
to his own! Would to Heaven he had married her! 
Would to Heaven my folly had not led me from the 
delicious clime, the happy liberty of Italy !” 

“ For once your feelings are in unison with bis. What 
would not Sir Greville give to recall the unredeemable 
past—to recur to that precise point of time when your 
ladyship, by one of those happy accidents you so well 
know how to manage, met him at the chancellor's! 
There is no teacher like experience—no scourge of 6ur 
faults comparable to the lash Time places in the hands 
of Repentance.” 

“ At least, Augusta will be sufficiently punished,” said 
Lady Sophia, unwounded by Lord Vere’s impertinence. 
“ That is some consolation, With all her impassiveness, 
she will shrink from seeing advantages that might have 
been her own, pass into the hands of her rival; and she 
will have the gratification of knowing herself to be con- 
sidered by all the world as plantée. What human being 
will believe she would have refused Lawton, if his de- 
nouement had been followed up, as it ought to have been, 
by a proposal ?”” 

“I do,” said Lord Vere, coolly. “ Augusta would not 
have married Lawton.” 

“ Once already you have insinuated an entanglement,” 
said Lady Sophia, veiling her anger under the affectation 
of superciliousness, “and now decisively let me say, 
that a folly of that kind is quite beyond even the folly of 
Augusta Cleveland.” 

“ Nous verrons,” returned Lord Vere. “Suppose it 
were Stark himself now—your protégé—the whilome 
friend of your son—the convenient acquaintance admit- 

6 


ted at all hours, with the privilege of making the agree- 
- able in season, and out of season—r ded, too, by 
the implied approbation of one of her parents, whose 
confidence in him has been demonstrated boundless. 
Would this be so very much out of the regions of possi- 
bility ?” 
“There is but one thing more impossible,” said Lady 
Sophia, unable to suppress the sarcasm, even in the midst 
of her extreme mortification—“ that she should descend 
to—Lord Vere.” 
“ Between us, wit is not safe,” said he, coolly. “ How- 
ever, to pass from words to actions, what are we to do 
with Stark ?” 
“ T have no money,” said Lady Sophia. ‘ My expenses 
and Augusta’s more than absorb my own income, and 
Sir Greville has undergone the natural transition from a 
youth of profusion to an old age of avarice. I could not 
obtain a hundred sovereigns from him, at this moment, 
to rescue me from ruin. We detest each other, as you 
know and he knows, because we understand each other, 
and his selfishness is perpetually at war with my selfish. 
ness. He takes no interest in Augusta, who most ac- 
curately returns the negative quantity, and except that 
Greville is his heir, I do not think he would care if we 
were all extinct to-morrow.” 
“ Meanwhile your son is clear of Stark, cum multis 
aliis. In plain English, his debts are paid, and he has 
escaped their worst encumbrance, a dishonourable as- 
sociate.” 
“ Indebted, I suppose, to Colonel Hamilton for his de- 
liverance, on the faith of a promise to sin no more! I 
wish Colonel Hamilton joy of the extent of his faith.” 
“Colonel Hamilton is not the man.” 
“Is it yourself?” 
“I? No,” said Lord Vere, with a shrug. “TI protest 
I have not the wherewithal to purchase a cake to fling 
to that Cerberus, Stark, far less to throw away on the 
heir of Cleveland. The most noble the Marquis Lawton 
is the man.” 
“ What has bribed him?” said Lady Sophia, from 
whose vocabulary the terms “ disinterestedness” and 
“ generosity” were expunged. ‘ In these days man does 
not give something for nothing.” 
“I do not pretend to solve enigmas; however, not to 
lose time, something must be done to silence Stark.” 
“Could you not shoot him x said Lady Sophia, 
quietly. 
“ With pleasure, if he were in a condition to be shot 
at. But being without the pale of gentlemanhood, he is 
not, I fancy, entitled to the privilege of the cartel. I 
could as soon go out with my tailor.” 
There was some serious deliberation on this point 
between Lady Sophia and Lord Vere; for beneath their 
affected carelessness there was a real anxiety that Stark 
should be satisfied, lest, exasperated by neglect, he should 
break the silence on which they knew more depended 
than either cared to avow to the other. A very business- 
like examination of their separate resources terminated 
their conference, and permitted Lady Sophia to drive to 
Grosvenor square, where she was fortunate enough to 
find Mrs. Hamilton alone. 
“‘ My dear creature,” she began, with an air of em- 
pressement intended to be exceedingly affectionate, “ I 
have just heard the strangest tidings, and hasten to as- 
certain their truth. People are so mischievous as to 
assert that our dear Helen has actually accepted that 
dreadful roué, Lord Lawton.” 
Mrs. Hamilton looked at Lady Sophia with all the 
surprise she actually felt at such a combination of epi- 
thets. 
“TI thought Lord Lawton had long enjoyed the honour 
of being one of your own particular friends, and assured- 
ly the excellent friend of your only son.” 
“ Possibly not the less roué for either of those circum- 
stances,” said Lady Sophia, with an air of nonchalance. 
“If he pays Greville’s gambling debts, of which there 
are rumours, I should attribute it, entre nous, rather to 
an engouement for Greville’s mistress than for Greville 
himself.” 
Catharine shuddered with irrepressible disgust. 
“ You have not the least idea of Lawton’s bad reputa- 
tion,” resumed Lady Sophia. ‘ With advantages of per- 
son, rank, fortune, manner, he might have commanded 
any woman in the kingdom. It is inconceivable with 
how many distinguished female names his own has been 
united within the last few years; but, somehow, nothing 
ever came to a decided arrangement. During this year 
past, he has affected a passion for Augusta, which she 
has discouraged—in truth, much to my displeasure; for 
it is only lately that I have been put in possession of the 
fact of his enormities. I confess I harassed the poor 
child cruelly, for really Lawton’s rank, fortune, and 
fashion were great temptations; and I knew little against 
his morals—nothing that placed him below the regula- 
tion standard in the present day.” 
“Nor I,” said Mrs. Hamilton, quietly; “but much 
that places him above it.” 
“I hope I am notin error,” said Lady Sophia, affect. 
ing an air of dignity ; “that I am not offending where 
I meant to preserve. If every thing is finally settled be- 
tween Lawton and Helen, I feel silence would be wise, 
and that nothing remains but to offer a fervent, if a vain 
wish for their happiness.” 
“ Since Colonel Hamilton is satisfied, I may venture 
to thank you for the fervency of your good wishes, and 
to console you by imparting my firm persuasion that they 
will not be vain.” 
_ Lady Sophia coloured through her rouge ; and finding 
it impossible to injure, contented herself with the less 
sublime occupation of endeavouring to annoy. 
“I really envy you your talents,” she said, “ It is 
confidently rumoured that you have managed to marry 
your little portionless kinswoman to the man you had 
secured for your daughter as a pis-aller. How few wo- 
men could have done so much !” 
“I am compelled to avow myself undeserving of your 
applause. The only management I have ventured, has 
been not to attempt to stem the tide of circumstances— 
a piece of diplomacy of which politicians of both sexes 
sometimes forget the value.” 
“Sir Alfred Maitland, I hear, has a very fair estate.” 
“ Much improved by his long minority,” added Catha- 
,tine; “at present, I should think, ten thousand a year.” 

“Ha!” said Lady Sophia, with a sigh; and she in- 
dulged herself in a prolonged diatribe on the extrava. 
gance of Sir Greville, the follies of her son, the unfor- 
tunate insensibility of her daughter, and the perverseness 
of her own fate in general. 


“In your soo there are, at least, the elements of 


good,” said Catharine, gravely. “ Parents err in their 
conduct to their children, and then complain because 
they reap the natural and necessary results. Mr. 
Cleveland seems to possess a heart capable of warm 
affection ; it is his misfortune if he imagines his mother 
has no desire to call it forth.” 

“ He has ventured to complain of me?” said, Lady 
Sophia, with a flushed brow. 

“ Indeed no,” replied Catharine, earnestly. “ Mr. 
Cleveland’s own good taste and good feeling would have 
withholden ‘him, even if he had not been restrained by 
the certainty that such complaints would be most unac- 
ceptable to us, whom he numbers among his sincere 
friends. It is from yourself that I have learned the fact 
of your partial fondness for your daughter—a fact to be 
deplored in proportion as it renders you unjust to your 
son.” 


“And what fruit has that partial fondness produced 2’? 
said Lady Sophia, with bitterness ; real, honest feeling 
becoming too strong for eonvention, as in a conflict it al- 
ways proves. “Would Augusta sacrifice the least of her 
prejudices—the most indifferent of her whims—to me, 
even if the sacrifice were to affect my permanent happi- 
ness? Does she permit my eounsel to direct her, except 
just so far as her own peliey warns her, that my expe- 
rience must have an advantage over her inexperience 7 
Affection! You and I, my dear Mrs. Hamilton, are too 
old to be juggled by mere names, and are perfeetly aware 
that love hardly ever passes beyond the circle of selfish. 
ness.” 

What a sentiment from the heart of woman! and to 
Catharine Hamilton, enshrined as she was amid all the 
brightest and best charities of life, loving and beloved 
as wife, mother, friend! How she pitied the wretched 
being to whom all these blessings had been offered, and 
who had rejected them, or converted them into curses! 

Lady Sophia departed, with the miserable conviction 
that she had striven to wound in vain ; that not only had 
her arrow fallen harmless, but that the shaft had recoiled 
into her own bosom. If ever she had envied mortal wo- 
man, Catharine was that woman. If ever she felt the 
brightness of goodness, the excellence of unpolluted in- 
telleet, the power of unperverted principle, it was in her 
presence, she never quitted her without feeling humbled 
and self-abased—without being made to feel practically 
the impassable gulf that separates virtue from vice—with- 
out sighing over the wretched consciousness that, in the 
fulfilment of the duties of life, there is a reward beyond 
the bestowal of fashion, or splendour, or all the glittering 
baubles for which myriads are sacrificing their eternal 
hopes. What availed it, that, in the one great event of 
woman’s life, she had borne away the costly prize from 
her to whom it rightfully belonged? How few were the 
roses that had bloomed on the wreath which crowned 
her brow, how countless the thorns! From the spring 
to the autumn of her life, what had existence been to 
her? A series of vanities, which had left behind them 
self-loathing—the aching, gnawing, incessant conscious- 
ness of utter worthlessness—of time wasted at the best, 
and too often employed in positive sin. Sin! what a 
word to a woman whose wit had ridiculed, whose skepti- 
cism had disbelieved, whose life had violated, every pre- 
cept of that religion which so nominated almost every ac- 
tion that had marked her mortal career. 

The carriage stopped as these unwonted thoughts 
reached their climax. With the rapidity of one who 
strove to escape a bodily motion from the painful excite- 
ment of the mind, Lady Sophia flew up the ample stair- 
case, and rushed into her splendid boudoir. Around her 
were all the appliances by which art stimulates luxury to- 
sensation. Fragrance impregnated the atmosphere, and 
on every side elegant or magnificent objects delighted 
the eye. Taste could have detected nothing that was in- 
appropriate or ungraceful. Each, individually perfect, 
blended into an harmonious whole, producing on the eye 
that was not palled by satiety, the same effect that a fine 
concert of accordant instraments produces on the ear. 
Sense and intellect might have contested the supremacy 
in such a temple ; but how worse than tasteless were the 
splendour, and the pomp, and the grace, to her who had 
been wont to deem herself the fitting divinity of the shrine. 

Ensconced in a silken bergére, her beautiful foot press- 
ing a silken divan, the fair Augusta Cleveland reposed, 
in all the luxury of indolent revery. The air of tranqui!- 
lity which pervaded the expression of her whole figure 
contrasting so forcibly with the turbulent emotions which 
struggled within the heart of Lady Sophia, chafed the 
angry spirit into yet stronyer indignation. 

“Tam returned from a congratulatory visit to Mrs- 
Hamilton,” she began, with that assumed calmness 
which, when the veil of passion, is more fearful than a 
whirlwind of violence ; “ pity that you were not with me, 
to add, by the sineerity of your good wishes, to the em- 
phasis of mine.” 

“ But I have no good wishes to bestow on any of the 
Hamilton tribe, whom I dislike in all their moods, tenses, 
numbers, and persons,” returned Miss Cleveland, list- 
lessly. “ Greville is enraptured with the whole set, which 
explains them at once to be a congregation of complete 
bores.” 

“Lord Lawton, whose praise is fame, shares, or per- 
haps has directed, Greville’s admiration. I had to con- 
gratulate Mrs. Hamilton this morning on the acquisition 
of her son-in-law elect,” and Lady Sophia fixed on her 
daughter a glance of malignant exultation, certain ” 
vanity would writhe beneath the blow. 

“ Then Lawton has aetually proposed to Helen oi 
ley ?” said Augusta, a very slight flush staining her po- 
lished cheek. “ Well—that is just the only person on. 
whom I would rather that bis choice had not fallen. He 
will live to regret it, for his fastidious taste will be dread- 
fully shocked by her constant violation of les convenances: 
de société.” 

“Lay not that flattering unction to your soul,” said 
Lady Sophia, with a bitter sneer. “ A very brief expo. 
sure to the friction of the world will add to the natural 
grace and beauty of the Marchioness Lawton all the arti. 
ficial polish they need to be perfection.” 

“ Lady Supbia Cleveland the eulogist of Mrs, Hamil. 
ton’s daughter! Well, that is new, and in these days of 
monotony, therefore, weleome.” 

“ Ay, do preserve your coldness, your superciliousness,. 
your perverseness!” said Lady Sophia, her assumed 
calmness thawing beneath her vehement indignation. 
“ Pointed at by the world as the forsaken of Lord Lawton 
—the baffled, unsuccessful candidate for the honours of” 
his marquisate, ¥ reconsmend you to perfect your bril- 
liant réle, by selecting from the crowd of your adorers the 
man most notorious for profligacy, for extravagance, for 
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poverty ; the one, too, whose name will cast the blackest 
shadow on that of Cleveland; and then sink gracefully 
into the obscurity your ingratitude, your unfeelingness, 
your folly deserve.” J 

“Why, really, mamma, I fear you could not spare 
Lord Vere for me,” said Augusta, with a laugh that en- 
tered “ like iron into the soul” of her stricken mother. 

Lady Sophia could not speak. The real emotion nearly 
suffocated her. Even Augusta, accustomed as. she was 
to appeal to hysterics when entreaty and violence had 
been employed in vain, saw that here was no artifice. 
She felt that she had said too much ; and, with most un- 
accustomed emotion, she flew to the side of her mother. 

But Lady Sophia, crushed, wounded, insulted, repulsed 
with violence the assiduities which repentance would have 
offered. She attempted to articulate, but a wild scream 
burst from her, and miss Cleveland was compelled to 
summon assistance, glad to leave to the care of others the 
parent she could not respect, whose love for herself she 
believed to be so mingled with the alloy of selfishness, as 
to exonerate her from the necessity of returning it. She 
was careful to send, at proper intervals, the requisite mes- 
sages of enquiry ; and when at length informed that her 


- ladyship had awakened, refreshed by the deep skeep which 


had occurred on the subsiding of the attack, she sent the 
following note to her boudoir :— 


“ After the scene which took place this morning, it “ 
cannot surprise you, mamma, that I should desire to es- 
cape from a repetition of it. I know very well that, until 
you have recovered from the first effects of the intelligence 
of silly Lord Lawton’s engagement to Helen Darley, 
there will be no peace for me; and I cannot submit to 
be again so dreadfully discomposed and agitated as I 
have been to-day already. I have an invitation from 
Lady K, to go to her at Richmond for a week or two, 
which I have accepted for to-morrow morning. 

“T trust when I return all will be forgotten by both of 
us, It is rather too much to be annoyed about a man 

who was positively disagreeable to me, and whom I ne- 
ver would have married. 
“ Auausta.” 


To which Lady Sophia immediately returned the fol- 
lowing :— 
- “T insist on your remaining at home. I command 
you to decline Lady K.’s invitation. Lady K. is a most 
improper companion for you at all times and under all 
circumstances. J have sufficient respect for the opinion 
of the world to decline any intimacy with people of du- 
bious reputation, unless their other claims chance to be 
sufficiently resplendent to dazzle away one’s eyes from 
their delinquencies—which is not Lady K.’s good fortune. 
She is a most exceptionable chaperone for any young 
woman. Remember, I have always disapproved your in- 
timacy with her. Recollect, too, that your retiring from 
the scene just now would but expose you to derision. 
The thousand tongues of the malicious would exult over 
such a demonstration of your disappointment. If you 
must go any where, let it be to Lady Adelaide Wil- 
loughby’s. Your being seen with her will be a very 
convincing proof that the entire arrangement is satis- 
factory. 


“TI cannot accept either of your alternatives. I will 
not remain at home, and to expect me to submit to the 
boredom of Lady Adelaide, is rather too much. There 
are a thousand people in the world whom one sees and 
caresses every day, much more exceptionable than Lady 
K., of whom I do not believe one half of the on dits, and 
do not care for the other. I shall positively go to-mor- 
row morning, but wish to be at peace with you, if possi- 
ble. Opposing each other never can be pleasant or con- 
venient to either of us; but indeed, mamma, I cannot al- 
ways be the person to yield. My own caprices must oc- 
casionally be attended to. 

“ Augusta.” 


“ Attempt to go, and I shall call the authority of your 
ther to my assistance. 
“8, Cc.” 


“ Indeed you will not, mamma. You have not spoken 
to Sir Greville this fortnight ; and to do so under the cir- 
cumstances, would not be favourable either to his gout or 
your confort. I shall go to Lady K. 

“ Aueusta.” 


In this last note was the subjoined enclosure :— 


' «Lord Vere recommends his fair friend to go out of 
the way for a little. To let a captive escape may be 
hardly vexatious ; but to see him exhibited in the train of 
another may be rather annoying. Lady K. has a very 
agreeable réunion at Richmond, to which she invites 
Miss Cleveland. The people who compose it all under- 
stand precisely how little Lawton ever had the power of 
interesting her, and are quite able to appreciate the ex- 
tent of the attractions he found in the large estates of the 
Darley heiress. The involvements of the marquis are 
much talked of; and it has been whispered that Sir Gre- 
ville’s interference shut the doors of Cleveland House 
against him., It is unfortunate that Lady Sophia rather 
dislikes Lady K. Should she oppose the visit or the wishes 
‘of her lovely daughter, Lord Vere desires to throw himself 
at her feet; and assuring her of his profound deference 
to the thousandth part of the very smallest of her caprices, 
to impress on her his conviction that Miss Cleveland’s 
visit to Lady K. is inevitable at the present moment.” 

Alas!—Lady Sophia had not the habit of opposing 
Lord Vere’s caprices, even if, by acquiescing in them, 
she was compelled to the difficult sacrifice of her own! 
Miss Cleveland went to Lady K.; and hardly had Lady 
Sophia recovered from the mortification of her cold adieu, 
when her son entered her presence with an agitation 
which effectually repressed her meditated reproof of his 
unwelcome intrusion. 

The boyish carelessness of his countenance was gone. 
Strong emotion imparted to his air and gesture the 
strength, the power, which passion only can give to ex- 
treme youth. His face was pale ; a stern experience had: 
evidently comprised, in a brief interval, lessons that might 
have been for years the teaching of time. He stood 
before Lady Sophia, gazing on her so carnestly, so search. 
ingly, that the mother stood awed before her child. No 
words passed between them; his was the silence of agita- 
tion—hers that of the shapeless fear which is the attend- 
ant demon of conscious guilt, 

“ Mother, is that true?” he said at length; and Lady 
Sophia started as at the voice of a stranger ; for the pas- 
sion which had worked so marvellous a change in his ap- 
pearance had even more marvellously affected the voice, 


ich ill hardly be_able | 
You. will hardly be able.te evade. ware 


the subtlest indication of emotion. He flung a packet 
_before her as he spoke. = 

Her recognition of the writing was instantaneous—it 
was, Stark’s; and now indeed Lady Sophia’s innermost 
soul was shaken. For a few séconds the characters were 
indistinct. A mist was. before her eyes—her hand 
trembled. 

“ Endeavour to be calm,” said Cleveland; “ give me 
but the power of rebutting the foul lie, and never had 
mother a more fearless defender than you shall find in 
your son.” 

Lady Sophia collected herself, and read the three fo!- 
lowing letters : . 


“ My dear Cleveland,—My unjust and unmerited ex- 


the valued friends on which I can most confidently rely, 
that their countenance, which I do not deserve to forfeit, 
may rescue me from the opprobrium and ignominy which 
I must otherwise incur. Our long intimacy naturally 
directs me to you as most willing to assist me, while 
your position and connections leave your power of doing 
so unquestionable. Nota single tangible charge can be 
brought against me; were any such attempt made, I 
should know how to defend myself. Nothing can be 
more offensive to a man of feeling than to know himself 
the victim ofa conspiracy against which he has no power 
of redress. The continued acquaintance of yourself and 
your friend Lord Lawton will bea valuable means of re- 
trieving myself. Lady Sophia Cleveland will, I am con- 
fident, advise the measure, and it would be most presump- 
tuous in me to doubt the influence of her ladyship, either 
with her son or her son-in-law. I shall be happy to ride 
with you in the Park at three, when we can settle about 
you or Lord Lawton proposing my being re-elected at 
Crock ford’s. 
“ Ever, my dear Cleveland, 
“ Yours sincerely, 


“P. Srark.” 


“ Mr. Cleveland cannot adequately express the surprise 
and displeasure Mr. Stark’s note has caused. Concur- 
ring, as Mr. Cleveland does, in the decision of the clubs, 
Mr. Stark must see the utter impossibility of the renewal 
of any intercourse with him. Mr. Cleveland has no such 
inflaence with Lord Lawton as Mr. Stark supposes, and 
if he had, he would be extremely cautious how he used 
it. Mr. Cleveland having declined the acquaintance of 
Mr. Stark before his expulsion from general society, can- 
not be supposed ambitious of it after that occurrence, 
Mr. Cleveland suggests to Mr. Stark the fruitlessness of 
persevering in a currespondence which can be only a 
source of mortification to himself, as of pain to Mr. Cleve- 
land.” 


“My dear Cleveland,—Your letter must have been 
written under a delusion, and in that conviction I shaW 
not take such notice of it as, under other circumstances, 
I should, however reluctantly, feel myself compelled to 
do. As the intimate and ‘confidential friend of Lady 
Sophia Cleveland and Lord Vere, I have claims on you 


pulsion from the clubs compels me to collect around me _ 


Cleveland gazed on his mother—half in surprise, half 
in fear, 

“ Then,” resumed Lady Sophia, “ as if she could not 
cause me otherwise sufficient annoyance, she flies to Lady 
K., a person with whom I have the slightest possible ac- 
quaintance, and against whom I have warned my daugh- 
ter as importunately and as-vainly'as.my son against this 
wretched man Stark. Well—dont interrupt me—just as 


I am on the eve of recovering from the effects of my - 


daughter’s perverseness; my son, with the impetuosity of 
a barbarian, rushes into my presence, shows me two or 


three vulgar and ridiculous letters, prostrates himself be- 


fore me like a dying man in a tragedy, rants considerably, 
and expects me, forsooth, to love him all the better for 
his folly.” 

Cleveland, versed as he was in Lady Sophia’s tactics, 
was even speechlessly astonished. 

“ To complete the scene,” said Lady Sophia, “ find Mr. 
Stark, and confront me—me—your father’s wife—your 
mother—with that base, bad man. Then. call in the whole 
tribe of the Hamiltons; assure them that I am not alto- 
gether unworthy of the honour of being named among 
their noble kindred ; tell them how warmly you admire 


your fair cousin Helen Darley, and assure them that you 


are perfectly and justifiably satisfied with Lawton’s en- 
gagement with her—albeit it happens to have deprived 
your own and only sister of the best parti in the market. 
Meanwhile, allow me to say, au revoir.” 

“ So be it, mother,” said Cleveland, rising. “In an- 
guish I came to you, in affection I remained, and in kind- 
ness would I have departed. Why will you not allow 
me to forget, for one short hour, how much you dislike 
the son of Sir Greville Cleveland? By heaven and earth, 
if it were not madness to think that way, I could—but no! 
Mother, faré you well; I will do you so much justice as 
to force his recantation from the miscreant Stark.” 

How unspeakably relieved was Lady Sophia when her 
son disappeared! The exertion her interview with him 
cost her was too exhausting to have been much longer 
endured. Her grand support had been the certainty that 
Stark was, by this time, at a very safe distance, and that 
from him she had nothing more to fear. 

The sale of part of her diamonds, effected by Lord 
Vere,—diamonds lavished on her by the profuse affection 
of her first husband and the lavish splendour of her second 
—had furnished a very sufficient bribe to induce Mr. Stark 
to quit England for ever. When delay is to the interest 
of neither party, such transactions are rapidly effected. 
A few hours had sufficed for the disposal of the jewels, 
the money, and of Mr. Stark. Unwilling to divide with 
his creditors any part of the spoil, Mr. Stark had very 
quietly retreated from town, and with the least possible 
delay had betaken himself to the shelter of a steam ves- 
sel proceeding to Boulogne. In the certainty that there 
he should meet with associates quite as distinguished.and 
as honourable as himself, he resolved to enjoy to the ut- 
most his pleasurable disreputability, not being particularly 
apprehensive of another revolution—the only incon- 
venience he thinks it possible that his sentence of out- 
lawry could entail on him. 

Never loving her son, nothing could have been more 


tion rapidly advances to a point where discontent first 
changes into listlessness—where indignation subsides 
into ennui. Lady Sophia had reached that point, when 
an interruption occurred which concentrated all her feel. 
ings in one vast surprise, Sir Greville, almost before 
she was aware that the noiseless door had hastily been 
thrown open, was in her presence, 3 


Had a phantom risen from the dead it could hardly _- 


have more astounded—more appalled her. A martyr to 
excruciating gout, the world for which he had-lived had 
become one vast blank before him. Society. was around ; 


him, but like the lamged-for draught of Tantalus, it-rose 


_ continually to his lips without permitting him to quaff it. 


Solitary within hearing of the echo of the multitude, he - 
was like the prisoner condemned never to pass over the - 
confines of his cell, while voices of joy and rejoicing 
sounded on all sides. Lady Sophia had that morning © 
left him confined to a chair, from which cushions of the 
most elastic and elaborate construction could not chasé 
the tyrant pain. He was slowly recovering from one of 
his severest grapples with his tormentor—just beginning 


_to feel his limbs capable of carrying him across his own 


apartment—trembling beneath the summer breeze— - 
shrinking from the pressure of the softest female hand; 
and yet, an hour had but: passed, and lo! there he'stood - 
—unsupported—alone, with a countenance convulsed ~ 
either by pain or passion; and for a few brief moments, 
Lady Sophia admitted the terrific belief that his bodily 
sufferings had at length affected his senses, and that he 
—the courtly, the refined, the intellectual, the aristocratic 
—stood before her, a monument of the ruin of all Hea- 
ven’s best gifts—a wretched maniac, 

But Sir Greville was not the prey of that worst dread 
affliction which can assail human beings. He was yet 
capable of feeling to its full extent—according to the par- 
tial view he was able to take of the case, beyond its full 
extent—the calamity which had really, in the violence of 
his mental emotions, rendered him insensible to all cor- 
poreal pangs, placing him, during their access, beyond 
the reach of any agony that was not of the mind. 

“Good God!” said Lady Sophia, gasping from terror, 

“ what has happened 2” 
“Do you ask ?—can you dare to ask?” said he ina 


' voice which sounded to the ears of Lady Sophia like the 


rolling thunder. “Wretched woman, where is my 
daughter ?” 

“At Richmond—at Lady K.’s,” replied Lady Sophia, 
terrified into candour and humility. 3 

“Answer me—to whom, and for what have you sold 
her ?”-said Sir Greville, leaning against the wall for sup- 
port. 

“ Heaven and earth !” shrieked Lady Sophia, “ Do not 
madden me! What of Augusta? What of my child?” 

“ Your child—my child is at this moment beyond the 
borders—and with Lord Vere,” said Sir Greville, yet 
more sternly. 

Lady Sophia’s countenance became rigid. Every tint 
that was not artificial assumed the hue of death. Her 
eyes were distended—the veins of her neck swollen. 
Even Sir Greville was, for a moment, alarmed ‘and soft- 
ened by her evident agony. : 


doing so. Ask her ladyship whether it will be prudent 
to irritate me. An angry and an injured man may be 
tempted beyond his powers of forbearance. I owe it to 
myself not to permit my services to be repaid by neglect 
and ingratitude. I have applied to Lord Vere for such 
assistance as would enable me to exist respectably on the 
continent, and he has had the rashness to neglect my 
application. Something must be done. If replaced in 
society here—which with your numerous and respectable 
connections is a thing quite in your power—I shall con- 
tinue to preserve an honourable silence. If enabled to 
go abroad, it would be equally satisfactory. But one al- 
ternative or the other must be brought within my reach, 
a conviction to which Lady Sophia, to whom I beg you 
to show this, must have arrived. 

“ In conclusion, allow me to suggest, that it cannot be 
a pleasant reflection to any man, that his own unjusti- 
fiable obstinacy has been the means of exposing his 
mother to much severe animadversion. 

“ Still, my dear Cleveland, 
Yours sincerely, 
“ P. Srark.” 


“ Now,” said Cleveland, having patiently waited until 
the eye of Lady Sophia had passed over the last line; 
“ now speak one word, mother. False—false: is it not 
unutterably, basely, maliciously false?” and he flung 
himself suddenly on his knees before her. 

‘* How dare you venture even to ask the question ?” 
said Lady Sophia, sternly ; for during her deliberate 
perusal of the letters she had decided on her plan of ac- 
tion. “Stark is a villain, which you knew long ago, and 
you are—a simple fool, of which I am most satisfactorily 
convinced.” 

“ Any thing—every thing—if it be but false:” said 
Cleveland, still kneeling. ‘“ Mother, if you had but per- 
mitted me to love you, this never could have happened. 
I would have so clung to you, that no breath of calumny 
should ever have had the power of assailing you. Oh, 
mother, mother! why was my sister all to you, and I 
nothing ? Has she loved you better than I might have 
done? Is your fair reputation dearer to her than it might 
have been to me?” 

“No sentiment, if you please, Greville,” said Lady 
Sophia, resolute to suppress every appearance of emotion. 
“You have assailed me with a violence which I am 
hardly strong enough to support. You have ventured to 
suppose me in the power of a wretch like Stark, with 
whom your own vices associated you, contrary to 
all my t all my persuasions." He en- 
deavours to terrify you into continuing your always 
unwise intimacy with him, and you bow before his 
threats, and treat me with a tragic scene that would dis- 
grace a schoolboy.” 

No sentiment, mother! no sentiment! But is there 
to be no affection ?” afid he clasped her hand in his. 

“ Rise, Greville, and let us talk like rational beings. 
The interests of my children have always been dear— 
equally dear—to me. If, hitherto, I have seemed to at- 
tach myself more zealously to the advancement of those 
of Augusta, it has been because she, as a woman, was 
the more helpless. What has been my reward? Lord 
Lawton is, as you know, the best alliance of the day, and 
she has lost him by her coldness and indifference. Never 
man was so captivated as he, and her invincible insou- 
ciance has driven him to the feet of my brother's daugh- 


ter—a brilliant dénouement, is it not ?” 


though but for one short hour, they had assumed relative 
to each other. Exulting in the moral courage, as she 
called it, which had so disdainfully trampled on his sus- 
picions and the accusations of Mr. Stark, she neverthe- 
less found it impossible to pardon his momentary supe- 
riority. What had formerly been only indifference, was 
now positive dislike ; and using as her plea the agitation 
and indisposition occasioned by his late violence, she re- 
fused to admit him within the privileged precincts of her 
own apartments. 
Accustomed to occupy herself with the interests of her 
daughter, she endured with considerable impatience the 
estrangement which subsisted between them. A billet of 
the most conciliatory kind, sent by her to Lady K.’s, had 
been answered only by a line to say, Augusta was well, 
happy, and not about to return just at present, that the 
house was delightful, the guests united, and Lady K., the 
most charming person in existence, much wronged by 
the malice and envy of the world. All this irritated Lady 
Sophia into a state of feverish restlessness, not at all im- 
proved by her perception of the great satisfaction with 
which her dear five hundred friends congratulated her on 
the approaching marriage of Lord Lawton with her niece, 
Miss Darley. Lord Vere too had disappeared. She had 
seen nothing of him since Augusta went to Richmond, 
and habit had rendered him as necessary to her as even 
her daughter was. Weary of herself, but even more dis- 
gusted with a world on which—while she knew its heart- 
lessness, it hollowness, its faithlessness—she depended 
for all the excitement of an existence without consola- 
tions, she did occasionally question herself whether ‘this 
was fitly her “being’s end.and aim.” Whether disgust 
and satiety were so agreeable as to deserve the toil and 
weariness of spirit with which she, and so many like her, 
strove to attain unto them. She detected herself deep in 
an enquiry whether the domestic affections were not 
really the best blessing of which human life is suscepti- 
ble; whether the household charities, homely as they are, 
were not as worthy of being cultivated by the peer as by 
the peasant; whether, in short, the grand distinction 
between herself and Catharine Hamilton did not consist 
in the fact, that to her the relations of wife and mother 
were merely conventional associations, while to Catharine 
they were moral ties comprising moral duties. 
Discontented with herself—dissatisfied with the world 
—having paid a reluctant visit to the now world-forgotten 
Sir Greville Cleveland—she retreated to her boudoir. 
She had given orders to be denied to all visiters; and 
yet as the morning wore away, and her mind became 
more and more imbittered by its meditations— more and 
more disgusted by the images presented by conscience, 
which, like a broken mirror, seemed to reflect not one 
picture of her distempered self, but a thousand—she felt 
that the relief of almost any companionship would be’ 
welcome. She had forgotten that solitude has no balm for 
such sorrows as hers—~sorrows as depraved as their 
source—the product of dissipation—leavened with its 
leaven—existing only in its tainted atmosphere ; wounds 
hopeless of mitigation, except from still deeper draughts 
of the poison which had inflamed them. Before the 
grief of the disappointed worldling can find relief in the 
wisdom which is born of solitude, it must be hallowed 
by repentance; and Lady Sophia Cleveland knew mo ho- 


lier penitence than the remorse produced by paime.She 
sighed and wept, not because she would be but 
because she suffered. 


In a mind 80 constituted—so perverted as hers, reflec- 


in a milder voice. “A cold and éstranged father August 
may have deceived, but surely not the mother who bh 
room in her heart for none besides.” . 

“ What was it ?—repeat it; no, no—do not slay me !” 
gasped Lady Sophia, with a bewildered air, her eyes 
glaring fearfully. 

“Our daughter, Augusta Cleveland, is in Scotland 
with Lord Vere,” said Sir Greville, regaining his stern- 
ness as he repeated the assurance of the fact which so 
outraged at once all the pride, the worldliness, and every 
better feeling of his nature. “Thanks to your example 


—your tuition—your counsel—your delusions—your ~ 


daughter has turned even your own. weapons against 
yourself. Instructed to deceive her father, she has ended 
by deceiving you, her instructress, Accustomed to re- 
gard all things and persons as instruments to be used 


_whenever her selfishness deemed the use of them justi- 


fiable or necessary, she has employed even you as the con- 
venient screen, under the shelter of which she has car- ~ 
ried on an intercourse which thus finds its scandalous 
termination.” 

The eyes of Sophia glared horribly. Twice she essayed 
to speak, before, half inaudible, the self-convicting ex- 
clamation burst from her, the implied avowal of the jus- 
tice of her punishment—* Avenging God !” 

They were the last words that burst from a heart op- 
pressed, even to bursting, with the depth of its own guilt 
—the awfulness of the retribution that had overtaken it, 
As one scathed by Heaven’s lightning, she fell heavily ; 
the blood gushed forth in torrents; it was evident a ves- 
sel had been ruptured. 3 

The gay, the brilliant, the rich, the courted, the once 
beautiful Lady Sophia Cleveland spoke no more. Let us 
not venture to draw aside the curtains of a death-bed on 
which “no sign was made!” 


There are events of peculiar solemnity occurring in 
human life, which make the most thoughtless pause, and 
perhaps are, for the instant, felt most keenly by the least 
reflecting. Even the cold and icy heart of Lady Vere © 
was appalled by the awful circumstances attending the 
death of the misguided mother who had loved her beyond 
all other things ; and under the first impression of emo- 
tions which partook, perhaps, more of terror than grief, 
she sought earnestly—almost humbly—a reconciliation 
with the father she had widowed; and she sought it in 
vain. The terrible present had revealed to Sir Greville 
a dim shadowing forth of the deeds of the past, so full of 
horror that he dared not contemplate them steadily—such 
as to render the very image of his daughter not only 
hateful but loathsome to him. Lady Vere, not conseious 
of the enormous reality of her crime, received his formal 
renunciation of her with an indignation that dissipated” 
the more gloomy and more healthful terror of her spirit. 
And the world knew not that such terror had, even for a 
moment, subdued her; for with all the decency of wo— — 
her countenance, her voice, her manner, just touched’ by 
the propriety of sadness—Lady Vere resumed litt place 
in the world, enriched by the inheritance of her mother, — 


_and exhibited herself to the augmented admiration of ao- 


ciety. As to Lord Vere, impenetrable equally to love and* 
remorse, he used, without scruple, the wealth that so in- 
creased his means of luxury and pleasure, and tolerated, 
with the habitual politeness of an apathetic worldliag, 
the instrument by whose means he had procured it’ =~ 
In the hour of his double trial, it was the Hamiltons 
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who supported and consoled the stricken Sir Greville ; it 
“was they who laboured to direct his mind te higher and 
worthier aspirations; to soften his memory 6f the dead 
into sorrow ; his feelings for the living into pardom’ But 
“it was long before he could endure the kindneds of the 
husband of Catharine—long’ before he could submit to 
the humiliation of accepting consolation from her whose 
_ very name had, for years, sounded to his senses.as a 
“Isnell of remorse and regret. And when he saw her sur- 
“rounded by the husband whose honour she was; the 
‘children who revered her as the best blessing bestowed 
» on their sunny lot—how could he avoid the painful self- 
reproach: “ All this might have been mine, and I put it 
from me!” But he was not quite beyond the reach of 
better feelings. He was not inaccessible to a gratitude, 
‘approaching to veneration, for those by whose efforts his 

‘ “gon had been saved from the perils of a course which 
threatens shipwreck to all who have the temerity to 
navigate it. He could venture to contemplate the future 

_ with something like hope, as he viewed it connected with 
his son. “And even this, this solitary blessing—I owe 


“to her and hers!” he repeated often, but gradually with 


less bitterness ; and Colonel Hamilton hailed it as a symp- 
tom that his mind was regaining a healthy tone, as he 
observed that the society of his family, instead of being 
“endured painfully as at. first, began to be sought as an 
indulgence, and afterwards as an indispensable necessary 
of life. 

But it was impossible that a man constituted like Sir 


Greville could avoid contrasting the different results pro- 


duced by different principles of action, or cease to regret 
the self-indulgence which had been his destruction. 

“ Now,” said he to Colonel Hamilton, “ as we approach 
the decline of life, behold the vista which is to terminate 
our several careers. You—happy—honoured—surround- 

= edby your children’s children—recalling the past with 
-gatisfaction, rejoicing in the present, contemplating the 
future without fear—honouring God and useful to man; 
- you will number your years only by augmented bless- 
ings. Even the indispensable trials which make an in- 


tegral part of human life will be softened to you by the ~ 


consciousness that, if they are afflictions, they are not 
punishments. It is the proudest wish of your son to re- 
semble you; it is the best prayer you can offer for your 
daughters, that they may be worthy of their mother. 
While I— 

“Reflect on my boundless advantages—the abused 
talents for which I have deserved many stripes. A youth 
of vice, a manhood of indolence and luxury, an autumn 
of asperity and misanthropy—what will, what ought age 
to be to me,.but a perpetual repentance ? 

“ Instead of being an example to my son, what am I 
but a beacon to warn him? Instead of being cheered 
‘by my daughter in my last hour, I dare not venture to 

~ look on her, lest the perfect charity befitting that dread 
moment should be broken. Mine was the crime of giving 
her such a mother—mine the neglect of leaving her to 
that mother’s guidance. Verily, ‘ I have sown the wind, 
and reaped the whirlwind.’ 

“ Ts not that man to be pitied for whom his friends can 
implore no greater blessing than that he may never cease 
to repent ?” 


~~ Hamilton, to her husband repeated the gloomy 


strain of thought into which the unfortunate man had 
fallen. “ Happily for us, so long as we have active duties 
to perform, we cannot be miserable. Occupation—labour, 
if you will—brings content. Benevolence also brings its 
reward ; and to be interrested for others is the sure way 
of increasing our own measure of happiness. Roused 
from his incessant care for self, Sir Greville is beginning 
to feel pleasure in thinking on the means of being useful 
to Lawton and Helen—useful if only so far as lending 
them a house for the honeymoon. Then he insists on 
giving Rachel a splendid trousseau—an act at once kind 
and becoming ; he will find satisfaction in reflecting that 
he is removing from a young and portionless bride, if a 
trifling, yet a natural subject of anxiety. Then I can 
perceive he is indulging sundry speculations on the pro- 
bability of the marriage of his son with our little Catharine 
—visions, of the vanity of which yeu and I, who have had 
ample proof of the mutability of youth, are satisfied, but 


“which do not the less delight him, and which if not 


realised precisely as he wishes, will nevertheless not in- 
flict any severe disappointment. Thinking of women as 
he does, and growing humbler and wiser, as he is, Sir 
Greville will present such a daughter-in-law to his father 


ta father will be proud to acknowledge. The past 


teach Sir Greville to walk humbly with his God, and 
* the present will farnish him with daily experience of the 
happiness to be found by being useful to man.” 

‘“ Do you think,” aaid Colonel Hamilton, looking on 
Catharine with all the fondness of a lover, “ that he will 
ever cease to regret having thrown ‘ a pearl away, richer 
than all its tribe 7? Maid— wife—mother—oh, Catharine, 
may my children resemble thee !” 


Selections from late Foreign Journals received 
at this office. 


Lord Byron hes kiseed hands as one of the lords of 
waiting on her majesty. ‘ 
_ The Queen Dowager Adelaide is convalescent, and 
takes her drives daily in Bushy Park. > 

Lord Brougham and the Countess of Durham have 
' been very graciously received by Queen Victoria. She 
made the countess bring all her children with her. 

Two new companies have been formed in Russia, for 


_” the manufacture of beet root sugar. 


. ‘The ravages of the cholera at Palermo and Messina 
had caused a r tumult, and the populace in both 
cities had ved to appropriate the taxes to defray the 
expenses of the cholera hospitals and Jazarettoes. 


man named Herring- 


, courage roism, leapt into the fearful 
was dashed to pieces.— Tyne Mercury. 


Oxp Taxx.—At Brignolle, near Toulon, is an old elm, 


» ander which a dance was performed before Charles IX. 


of France, in 1564. Michel de Hospital, born in 1563, 
and Chancellor, in 1560, speak of this tree as an object 

«worthy of the attention of travellers. 

An»exquisite idea is that, which our Paris ecorres- 
hove Allen ‘from Tamartine in the 
rench chamber of deputies, in his reply to Arago, who 


had maintained the superiority of the exact sciences over 
the belles lettres: “ Preserve,” Lamartine, “ the 
study of those languages, which efitlose the treasures of 
the beautiful. A taste for the beautiful is the virtue of 
the intellect.” 

In a cause respecting a will at the Derby assizes, evi- 
dence was given to prove the testatrix (an apothecary’s | 
wife) a lunatic, and amongst other things it was deposed 

‘that she had swept a quantity of pots, lotions,. potions, 
&c., into the street as rubbish. “I doubt,” said the 
judge, “ whether sweeping physic into the street be any 
proof of insanity.” «True, my ford,” replied the coun- 
sel, “ but sweeping the pots away certainly was.” 

Sunscrierions—private. Paying your debtors by 
taxing your friends; an approved method for getting rid 
of both. Many years ago afworthy and ~well-known 
baronet, having become embarrassed in his circumstances, 
a subscription was set on foot by his friends, and a let- 
ter, soliciting contributions, was addressed to the late 
Lord Erskine, who immediately despatched the following 
answer :— 

« My dear Sir John,—I am in ‘general an enemy to 
subscriptions of this nature; first, because my own 
finances are by no means in a flourishing plight; and, 
secondly, because pecuniary assistance, thus conferred, 
must be equally painful to the donor and the receiver. 
As I feel, however, the sincerest gratitude for your pub- 
lic services, and regard for your private worth, I have 
great pleasure in sudscribing—(Here the worthy baro- 
net, big with the expectation, turned over the leaf, and 
finished the perusal of the note, which terminated as 
follows:)—in subscribing myself, 

« My dear Sir John, z 
Yours, very faithfully, Ensx1nr.” 

Nove. rour-post Bepstrap.— Vill you allow me 
to inquire vy you make up your bed under that ’ere deal 
table?” said Sam. «Cause I vas alvays used to a four- 
posted afore I came here, and I find the legs of the table 

_ answer just as well,” replied the cobbler.— Pickwick. 

Learyine Latin.—A farmer wishing his son to have 
some learning, on a market‘day took his lad to school ; 
he was to be taught Latin. Now, the farmer had heard 
of dog Latin, and bethought him of it after he had left 
the schvol ; for, on the next market day, he came to the 
schoo] with a sack, and said to the master, “ I do under- 
stand there are two sorts of Latin ; J should like my son 
to ha’ the best, so Iha’ brought ye a pig.” —_Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

Mrximum or Wit.—A gentleman being asked by a 
friend “ What it was o’clock ?” replied, “ Little or no- 

thing.” “How so?” asked the enquirer. _“ Why,” 
said the wit, «it is not quite one, and that which is less 
than one must be little or nothing.” 

A joker, at one of the metropolitan elections, said on 
> the hustings, in reference to Hanover, that zhere the devil 
was in earnest [King Ernest.] 

Rerorm 1n Ortoocraray.—A frank has been most 
innocently displayed in the window of an inn in this 
city, directed by a newly elected M. P. (not of a’family 
party, but of a “ party” family) to , Esq., sollicitor, 
at ——. A gentleman of this city, who is “ wont toset 
the table in a roar,” said, “ Just like those whigs; give 
’em an inch and they ’re sure to take an .”— Worcester 
Guardian. 

The surest source of enjoyment is pointed out in 
Brown’s Arthur Mervyn, where he says: 
Mv. .not on, the revolutions of 
vicissitude and uncertainty ; but within my bosom was 
acentre not to be shaken or removed. My purposes 
were honest and steadfast ; every sense was the inlet of 
pleasure, because it was the avenue of knowledge; and 
my soul brooded over the world of ideas, and glowed 
with exultation at the grandeur and beauty of its own 


Gorne Toexruen.—“I wonder that you will smoke 
segars,”’ said an elderly maid to a clergyman, “ for I be- 
lieve that tobacco and rum generally go together.” «TI 
wonder how you dare to be a woman,” replied Surplice, 
“since women and men generally go together.” 


Che Uiterarp Omnibus. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER 29, 1837. 


We conclude the novel which has occupied our space 
for the last few weeks, to the exclusion of much matter 
prepared: we understand that the “Three Eras” has 
_ given great satisfaction. Next week Charles Lamb 
will make his bow under the auspices of Mr. Sergeant 
Talfourd. 

Honours.—The respect paid to the fine arts by the 
knighthood conferred on Sir R. Westmacott, has been 
accorded to science in the person of Mr. (now Sir Mi- 
chael) Faraday.; the crowning acknowledgement of his 
talents comes from the young queen. 

Mr. Samuel Jaudon, the late cashier of the United 
States Bank, has been promoted to the situation of agent 
of the bank in London ; the appointment is accompanied 
by a most liberal salary, and Mr. J. leaves a large circle 
of friends, in whose esteem he is permanently established, 
in a few weeks. Mr. J. Cowperthwaite, the third assist- 
ant cashier, has been promoted to the cashiership ; let no 
one despair in a republic; Mr. Cowperthwaite went into 
the bank in 1826 at the foot of the ladder, as is customary, 
and has risen by rapid strides to the second station, and 
a salary of some 7000 per annum. We congratulate him 
on this new evidence of his merit, and can answer for him 
that he will not abuse the confidence thus placed in him. 


A Mr. D. D. Warner, of New York, has recovered 
$500 and costs in the U.S. circuit court, held at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, against James Goodwin, Jr., of Hart- 
ford, as compensation for injuries sustained by Mr. War- 
ner by being overturned, last winter, in a stage-coach 
belonging to the defendant. A good example has been 
set by Mr. Warner, in taking the trouble to prosecute. 


A new work, entitled “ Miscellaneous Thoughts on 
Men, Manners, and Things; by Anthony Grumbler, of 
Grumbleton Hall, Esq.,” has been published in Baltimore, 
which we much like. Some portion of it resembles the 
characters of Theophrastus, and much of it consists of 
good sense under the guise of Satire on American man- 
ners, habits, expenses, style of living, ladies, gentlemen, 
mechanical trades, religion, architecture, &c., &c. The 
whole is original, and is the result of much thought ‘and 
observation ; it is for sale by the principal bookseller 


and will reward perusal. 


WALDIE’S LITERARY. OMNIBUS. 


‘patient in 2\st street, fastened his horse and gig to a 


sittin 


Anercnors.—A physician, a few nights ago, visiting @ 


post—but on coming out of the house, found them both 
gone. Not being able to discover them, he advertised 
for their recovery ; and was told that they were at the 
Harlem railroad depot, “It seems that the cars were 
coming down late at night, and when about to cross the 
old Boston road, they saw a gig driving furiously towards 
them. To prevent danger from concussion, the driver 
and others shouted stop, stop: on which, the driver of the 
gig, believing that his theft was discovered, jumped out 
and ran off, leaving the gig in the road, which was taken 
possession of by the driver, and carried to the depot, 
where the owner recovered it—WVew York Star. 


A woman of colour, named Cecily, is about to make~ 
her appearance at one of the Paris theatres. The papers 
speak of her asa negress. She was educated under the 
care of a lady of fortune at Guadaloupe, at’whose death 
she was left quite destitute, and resolved to try her for- 
tune on the stage. She was attached for some time to 
the French theatre at New Orleans, where she appears to 
have been extremely popular. Cecily is twénty-eight 
years of age, and is said, in her style of acting, to bear 
some resemblance to Mademoiselle Mars. A piece is 
writing for her first appearance. 

Charleston is now singularly salubrious, the deaths 
being but from five to ten a week. 

The New Orleans Bee of the 19th inst. says that the 
sickness in that city “ still continues to pursue its fright- 
fal career with an unmitigated severity, almost unex- 
ampled in the history of this epidemic ; its virulence even 
appears to augment, the number of its victims still in- 
creases, and medical men declare than it is less under the 
control of remedial agents that at its first appearance.” 
The interments made at the cemetery at Bayou St. John, 
from the 1st to the 17th inst. inclusive, amounted to seven 
hundred and sixty-six. The Bee complains of the great 
influx of strangers, and advises them to leave the city 
without delay. Nearly five hundred passengers arrived 
on the 16th, 17th and 18th—the principal part from New 
York. Among the victims of the pestilence was Mr. 
George C. Kring, assistant postmaster. 

Mr. Ruett.—We have been puzzled to know, says the 
New York Journal of Commerce, how Mr. Rhett became 
a member of congress from South Carolina. We thought 
we had “ kept the run” of all the members elected, and 
were sure there was no such member on the list. But 
the mystery is explained, the name of Rhett, by permis- 
sion of the court of equity of South Carolina, has been 
assumed by Robert Barnwell Smith, (that was,) for the 
purpose of reviving an ancient and honourable name 
which had become extinct, and of inheriting a legacy, to 
the possession of which the assumption of the name was 
obligatory. He is now the Hon. Robert Barnwell Rhett. 

The Boston Times says a splendid bald eagle was 
lately shot at Coventry, R. I. It is rank treason to shoot 
the ‘national bird. Catch him if you can, but never 
shoot him. 

Derostre Banxs.—We understand, says the New York 
Times, that the deposite banks in this city owe the 
general government scarcely a dollar. Much as they 
have been slandered they have paid their way well, and 
their bills are now ware within five per cent of silver, 
much as the latter is wanted to send away, and as good 
for home use, as they ever were. 

A boy fell into the Delaware on Saturday last, and was 
about sinking, when a drayman, named Lyon, plunged 
into the river and rescued him from his perilous situation. 


A young girl was killed near the corner of Eighth and 

A child, about five years of age, was burnt to death on 
Sunday evening, in Washington street, between Callow- 
hill and Willow streets. Its parents were at church, and 
the child, in playing with the lamp, set fire to its clothes, 

The Pottsville Miners’ Journal, of Saturday, states that 
on Friday, about 10 o’clock in the morning, all the straps 
that fasten the boot of the stage from Philadelphia, were 
found to have been cut, and the baggage saved in conse. 
quence of there being a chainguard underneath the lea- 
ther cover. It must have been done in the neighbourhood 
of the Trap—a similar attempt was made but a few days 
before. 

The Newark Eagle mentions that on Saturday last, a 
fine looking bay horse was found in that vicinity, which 
appeared to be unable to eat or drink. On examination 
it was found that the tongue of the poor animal had been 
cut off near the root, oat the wound was quite raw and 
bloody. 

The Fayetteville Observer reminds the public, that the 
notes of the old Bank of North Carolina, and of the old 
Newbern Bank, will not be redeemed after the first of 
November next, and will consequently be utterly worth. 
less after that day. 

The schr. Wm. H. Ireland, of Hackensack, N. J., foun. 
dered at sea on the 14th instant, by which three of the 
crew were drowned. 

Capt. Alexander Taylor, of the British ship Magistrate, 
= drowned at Savannah, Ga., by the cupsizing of a 


One hundred carpenters and one hundred labourers 
are wanted on the Auburn and Syracuse rail-road, to 
whom liberal wages are offered. Application to be made 
to the agent at Auburn. 

The canal tolls, in Ohio, for July, amounted to $46,436, 
being an increase of twenty-three per cent. from last year, 

The Washington Globe of Saturday, says,—“The 
council with the Sioux adjourned this morning, after a 
very interesting session, in which many of the chiefs and 
braves spoke, and will meet again on Monday next, at 
ten o’clock, at Dr. Laurie's church. We understand 
the proposition of the government to them is, to purchase 
all their lands east of the Mississippi, and to allow them 
therefor one million of dollars.” 

Great Matt Rosseay.—The following was received by 
ade bg the Columbus (Ohio) Political Register, dated 

pt. 

“The great letter mail from Cincinnati and south of 
that city for the eastern cities, was cut open last night, 
between this city and Springfield, forty-two miles west of 
us, and robbed of all the letters it contained. Suspicion 
has not yet rested upon any individual in particular. 
The mail bags are now put into the coach, instead of the 
boot, as some time since. The way-mail bag was not dis. 
turbed. The agents have gone back on the track, ex. 
press speed.” 

Maine Exection.—The Portland Daily Advertiser of 
the 22d inst. gives a revised statement of the returns re. 
ceived, embracing the whole state, except three small 
plantations, which last year gave but fifty-six votes, the 
result of which is as follows ;—Votes for Kent, 34,173; 
for Parks, 33,699 ; scattering, 78. This statement gives 
a plurality of 478 votes, and a majority of 396, 

The New Orleans slips state that Mr. Wharton, min. 
ister from Texas to the United States, had made his es. 
cape from Matamoras and arrived in Texas. 

On the 15th inst., 689 bales of new crop cotton were 
received at New Orleans; and within the few days pre. 
vious, 4000 barrels of flour had arrived, one fourth of 
which came from Virginia. 

The Hibernian Society of New Orleans have 
one thousand dollars to the Catholic Male Or 
tution, where all religious sects are received, 


On Monday afternoon, Mrs. Uhler, wife of Philip 


ted 
n Insti. 


Baltimore, was struck by a car and thrown down, when 
the wheels passed over both aon mangled them 
in such a manner as probably r amputation ne- 
cessary. 

According to the Baltimore American, a parcel of new 
yellow corn on.the cob, which had ripened in ninety days 
from the time of planting, is selling for seed at seven dol- 
lars per bbl. 3 

The bank of the state of North Carolina has agreed to 
unite in the proposed bank convention, with the view of 
fixing upon a day for the resumption of specie payments. 
They are prepared to resume when the banks generally 
shall enter upon the measure. : 

Mr. Benjamin Leach, of Maryland, last spring 
upa field in consequence of its 
pearance, and sowed in it one bushel and a half of oats. 
A few days ago he caused the crop to be thrashed out, 
and found that the yield was one hundred and forty-nine 
bushels and a half, 

Four Spaniards landed, August 31, in a boat at Bush 
Island, about 30 miles from the outlet of Atchafalaya 
Bay, and after being hospitably treated at the house of 
Captain John Allen, drew their pistols, and without any 
Provocation, shot one of his men, named Joseph, dead on 

spot, and stabbed the captain in several places. They 

also stabbed another . and killed a negro woman and 
two children. The pirates then plundered the, house, and 
sailed off with Captain A.’s fishing schooner. The United 
States custom house officer, on receiving the above intel. 
ligence, irmmediately despatched the revenue cutter to 
scour the inlets for the murderers. 

A PoenomeENoN—A Kenruckian.—Rochester is now 
honoured with the presence of one whom all parties unite 
in pronouneing “a great man,” if not “ godlike” one— 
whether seen by dim twilight or the broad day. Col. 
Porter, the young American giant, is a rare specimen of 
Kentucky growth. He is now, at the age of 22, seven 
feet and six inches high !—and competent judges express 
opinion, that he will attain eight feet plump! He is now 
on a tour to Europe, to “ astonish the natives” of the Old 
‘World with some specimens of the vegetable as well as 
animal growth of the American continent—for he has 
shipped for that country a ion of a mammoth syca- 
more tree, raised, like himself, in “Old Kentuck,”’which 
tree was seventy-four feet in citcumference ! It is said 
that it was wsed as a boardimg house, and afterwards as 
abarn. Mr. Porter, or * Colonel, as he is dubbed, (for 
military tithes are democratically abundant in Kentucky,) 
is good-humoured as well as great—and relates some 
capital jokes illustrative of the difference in standing be- 
tween himself and common men.” The tallest men in 
Rochester, upwards of six feet, may walk under his arm 

when it is placed horizontally. Like most other la 
men, he is amazingly good-natured, and looks laughingly 
upon the troubles of the times; for he feels himself who ly 
“above the pressure.” When we first saw Col. Porter 
at Lovisville, about eighteem months ago, he was three 
inches lower than he is now; and the Kentucky friend 
who accompanied us, was himself another specimen of 
mammoth size—@ small touch of a “fernomenon,” as the 
boatman said—near six feet seven! Both of these 
worthies were more remarkable for length than rotundity 
—and though their “hog and hominy” raised them above 
the common evel, it did not remarkably enlarge the cir- 
cumference of their corporations—bothbeing rather spare 
in flesh — Rochester Daily Adv. 

The London Courier of the 2Ist ult. says :. “We are 
glad to have to state, that the debts due by America to 
this country are ina course of being gradually reduced ;. 
and it is the opinion of those best informed on such mat. 
ters, that unless some fresh convulsion oceur, they wil? 
be liquidated vith cumparatively little joss.” 

The new parliament wiih, it is said by the London 
Morning Chronicle, which is ministerial, “ meet for the 
despatch of businessearly in November, The particular 
day of meeting has not, however, been yet fixed. We 
urge on the liberal members to make arrangements to 
insure their presence at the opening of parli t; for 
the attendance of every liberal member will obviously be 
required to counteract the factious designs of the tories, 
whose plans are better known than they perhaps ima- 
gine.” 

Srecie Payne Banks.—It is said in some of the pa- 
pers, that the Manhattan Bank, the Tradesmen’s Bank, 
and pethaps one or two others, have given notice that 
they will redeem their bills, or certain of their bills in 
specie. We have scen no such notice, although upon 
enquity we learn that the Manhattan Company redeems 
its five dollar motes, and that the Tradesmen’s Bank pro. 
fesses to redeem all ite notes. ‘Neither institution, how- 
ever, undertakes or professes to be able to pay its 
in specie, and until that is done, or the option be given 
to receive the amount of a check in specie or paper, it is 
both absurd in itself and unjust to others, to talk of these 
banks as specie paying institutions—N. Y. American. 


Tut Inptans.—The St, Louis Repulican states on the 
authority of a gentleman from the Indian country, that 
the negotiation with the Sac and Fox tribe of Indians to 
go to Florida has entirely failed. 


Gnarrs-While recurring to the articles of the late 
exhibition, we may mention a few bunches of grapes, left 
by Dr. Sha of Arch street. They were of a very 
delicate class, but we mention them less with regard to 
their excellence, than to say that they are an additional 
evidence of the capabilities of every house Jot, to produce 
grapes Dr, Sharpless placed. the cutting of the vine, 
rom which thege grapes were raised, in a little corner, 
a few fect square—presenting neither sun, nor spaee, for 

rape vines—but he conducted the vine to the top of his 
Building, three stories high, over which he erected an 
arbour, upon which the vine, having worked up to that 
height, was allowed’ to expand. On the second year after 
setting out the slip, one or two bunches of grapes were 
taken from the. vine, which had, in that time,. attained 
such an eminence; and this, the third year, the vine pro- 


couragement is here for any one, and every one, to set 
out a grape vine. ‘They cost nothing. Mr. Zollickoffer, 
at the corner of Pine and Sixth streets, long since con- 
ducteda vine to the roof of his house, and was thus 
enabled not only to sit, but to sleep, under his vine, and 
to make some excellent wine from its fruit, And any 
body may do the same thing, and have as much fruit of 
the kind as is desired, if he will only set out the vine and 
let it grow—no matter whether person owns the 
house he lives in. or not. Let every one plant a vine, and 
the people wilt move from vine to vine, just as now 
go from hydrant to hydrant, Gazeite, 

A Stconn is related of Queen Victoria 
that having expressed a wish to appoint to one of the 
highest situations about her person, Miss Jenkinson, 
daughter of the late Lord Liverpool, who had been a per- 
sonal friend of her majesty from earliest youth, it being 
intimated that the young hdy was not of rank sufficien 
exalted to be entitled to the honours, the queen said wi 
energy: “Then I will make her so.” 


MR. JOHN. LEES, of this eity, is now engaged in 
making collections, S¢- in the state of Now York 
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Uhler, Esq. in crossing the rail-road on Howard street, 
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